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100-32300 ^ — 

July 13. 1943 

Special Mgeat in Charge 
Washington. 3. C. 



Bear Sir: 

lit Btt. ?M2*L POSTS* 3SAHAM 

WAil '43DUTI03J 30AS3 

IBTBBIUL SSCTJSITY, BATCH ACT 


for your information there is attaohed hereto a copy of a 
aeaor&ndua sotting forth information available to tho Bureau con¬ 
cerning the abovs-captioned individual. It is stated that this 
Individual is tho Prosidont of the T 3hi varsity of north Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, lorth Carolina, and is n njssber of tho ¥ar Mediation 
Board. 

You are instructed to search the photographic indices 
maintained by your office for the purpose of determining whether 
Dr. Graham'a none appears on the indices of any of the organisa¬ 
tions which are presently considered to be under the scope of 
Public law :fo. 133, 77th Congress. You are further directed to 
aaite a discreet inquiry ut the Mediation Board for the purpose 
of verifying the eaployaent of this individual with that agency. 

So other investigation need be conducted relative to this 
individual pending instructions froo the bureau to the contrary. 

for tho inforention of the Charlotte field Office there 
is a copy of the above-aentloaed memorandum attached hereto. So 
Investigation will be conducted by the Charlotte Office pending 
instructions to the contrary. 

To1 son 

E. A. T*mm _ it is desired, that this natter be placed in line for 

Diegg appropriate attention and that the results of your inquiry be 
tlavin snbai tted in the very near future. 

iadd - 









RP&JIM 


July 15, 1942 


‘“ a, *Z 




~Z ~i. I-'- 



Re j Dr. Prank Porter Graham 

President of the University of Worth Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, Worth Carolina, and 
Member of the War Mediation Board, 

Washington, D. C. 


\ 




r 


r. Tolson 


r. E. A. Tamm 
cieee 
. Glavin 
. Ladd 


, Nichols 
. Tracy 
. Rosen 
, Carson 
Coffey 
Hendon 


. Holloman 


M, Qmnn Tamm 
Mr. Nease 
Miss < 


Since 1930, Dr. Prank Porter Graham has served as the President 
of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. He is 
presently a member of the War Mediation Board, Washington, D. C. 

Prank Porter Graham was born in Fayetteville, North Carolina, 

October 14, 1886. In 1909 he received an A. B. Degree fro* the University 
of North Carolina; in 1915 and in 1931 he received A. M. and Litt. D. 

Degrees respectively from Columbia University. In 1931 he received LL.D 
Degrees from Birmingham Southern College and Davidson Collage. In 1932 he 
received an LL. D Degree from Duke University. Dr. Graham is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity. Ha attended the University 
of Chicago, Brookings Institution and the University of London Jolt, graduate 
study. He enlisted in the United States Marines in June 1912 and ‘aerved 
as a first and second lieutenant in the 1st and 10th North Caroline- 
Hegiments. vj „„ 

Dr. Graham has served as Pice Chairman of the National Consumers 
Advisory Board, Chairman of the National Advisory Council on Social Security, 
as a member of the National Emergency Council and is now a member of the 
War Mediation Board representing the publie. (Who's Who in America, 1940-41, 

J Pol. 21), 

Dr. graham allegedly has been affiliated with the following 
societies and organizations: 

American Association for Economic Pre#ioE 


(61-7559-2286* 2313x1) 

•5* ^ ' 

•^10Qt7057-22, d. 100; 61-sub section 

‘ 190-193) 

American Committee for Democracy and Ijntellectual Freedom (61-755^-2202) 


American Civil Liberties Union 


American Coamittee for International Information 4°1 755 Q_i -0^84/ 

v- American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born (6l-^55 3 -6b78xI; 
100-7046-33, p .8 and 9, 35 , 52 g*n p. 20 , 80, 120 ; 65-31562-4) 

American Friends of Spanish Democracy (61-7559—11880x1, 1380x2, 1 /X ■ > 


61-7566-194x; 100-7058-64) 

American Youth Congress (100-3587-/ 


— * .A.d ar»nm 
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American Students Union 


(61-7558-138, p. 18) 


Council Against Intolerance in America (61-7566-Sec. 63 ) 


The Council for Democracy 


(100-76243-21) 


Council of Young Southerners (61-7567-161) 

The Keep American Out of War National Committee (61-7559-2802} 

Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy 

(61-756$ -176; 100-7058-62; 61-7561-206^) 07 

National Committee, American Boycott Against Aggressor Nations 
/) / (61-7561-277x2) 

National Federation for Constitutional liberties (100-1170-49) 

National Sharecroppers Week (100-14597-0) 

National Student Federation of America ( 100 - 7056 - 64 ) 


National Student Union 


; 100-14597-0) 


Northern California Conference for Protection of Foreign Born 

_ J , (6l-10747-lp.2) 

Russian War Relief, Incorporated (61-7566-2994) 

The Society for American Democracy. (61-7566-1434) 

Youth DiTision of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
(100-7991-lx, 5 , 11, 19; 61-7559-7900X; 100-10355-17x, 20; 61-7559-A) 

On June 28, 1938, it was stated that Dr. Frank Porter Graham had 
organised a southern summer school for women workers in_industry and the 
saamar school was stated to he pro-Comauniat. (61-105-416)" 


Although investigation failed to substantiate this claim, it has 
been reported that on November 23, 1936 there was a school in Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina which taught activities against this Govern¬ 
ment, the leading subject being Communism. Further, that this school was 
conducted by Dr. Graham, President of the University of North Carolina 
and that during last summer he lectured for three weeks on Communism and 
that each lecture wae started by singing the "Internationale", the Communist 
song. (61-7558-35, 50) 
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The "Daily Worker", in the April 9, 1933 issue-, published a 
petition to the President of the United States requesting the lifting 
of the American Embargo on the Spanish Government. The name. Dr. Frank 
P. Graham was listed among the signers of this petition. (6l-756l-208x) 

On September 21, 1940, the Commonirealth College at Mena, Ark¬ 
ansas, now known as the Hew Theatre League and alleged to be a Communist 
school, was charged with anarchy and a warrant was served on Nathan Oser, 

Director of the College, at the direction of the Deputy Prosecuting 

Attorney of Mena, Arkansas* Dr. Frank P. Graham waa among several 

individuals who protested the action taken by the Prosecuting Attorney. fl-6156-36) 

On April 15, 1%1, information was received that Representative 
Shafer, of the 0. S. Congress, indicated that a member of the Rational 
Mediation Board, Dr. Frank P. Graham, former President of the University 
of North Carolina, formerly headed the Southern Conference for Human Wel¬ 
fare, named by Representative Matthews of the U.3. Congress as a Communist 
front. When asked by Representative Ewing Thomaeeon if he considered 
Graham as being unAmerican, Representative Matthews replied, "No", and 
added that many very well-intentioned persons have been duped by such 
organizations. (100-23300) r 

On May 7, 1941 it was reported that Dr. Prank P. Graham is listed 
by the Intourist Travel Agency as a member of the Advisory Council of 
Soviet Russia's State University of Moscow summer school for training 
American students in Communism. (61-7559-11699) 

In the Congressional Record of November 3, 1941 for the House of 
Representatives, Dr. Frank P. Graham of the National Defense Mediation 
Board is charged as being a member of the Communist Party. This charge 
consists only of allegations set out as follows: (61-7559-11949) 

In the Congressional Record of November 3, 1941, pages 8681,, 3632, 
for the House of Representatives, under the topic "Communism Among Govern¬ 
ment Officials", a speech made by Representative Leland M. Ford of California, 

Mr. Ford stated that he held documentary proof of Dr. Frank P. Iraham'a 
affiliation with the following front organizations of the Communist Party: 

American Committee for De.iocracy and Intellectual Freedom 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 

American Friends of Spanish Democracy 

American league for Peace and Democracy 


committee Tor Boycott Against Japanese Aggression 
Coordinating Committee to Lift the Embargo 
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Medical Bureau, American Friende of Spanish Democracy 

Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy 

National Labor Defense Committee 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare 

Mr. Ford pointed out the fact that Dr. Graham baa associated 
himself with not Isas than ten front organisations of the Communist Party 
and stated to this extent Graham has aided the Communist Cause in this 
Country. Mr. Ford stated that he did not charge that Graham is a Communist 
in tr**e sense that he holds a party membership card or definitely subscribes 
to the party’s program. -466-6200-101-219) 

On January 13, 1942, information was received that Dr. Frank 
Gr aham of the 0, 3. War Mediation Board can alaoet be classified as a 
Communist. ( 61-7 562-1007) 

In the April 9, 1942, issue of the "Daily Worker”, it is 
stated that Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Ca rolina and a member of the War Mediation Board, representing the 
public, has petitioned President Roosevelt for the release of Earl 
Browder from Atlanta Penitentiary, where he has already served more 
than one year of his four year sentence. This information ms said to 
have been furnished the "Daily Corker" newspaper by the Cit 1 sens Committee 
to Free Earl Browder. 



, ^feheral bureau of JnupHtigiatfaijg^ 

)t»iitelt §tatra department of 9u*tiv« 

Washington Field. Division, 1437 K Street, if, W, 
Washington, D. C, 

THP;cl July 28, 1942 

101-2644 

Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D. C. Attention; Hr. D, M. LADD 

o 

Re; DR, FRANK PORTER - 

National War Labor Board 
INTERNAL SECURITY, HATCH ACT 


Dear Sir; 

Reference is made to your letter dated July 18, 1942 (Bureau 
File 100-23300), concerning the captioned individual* Please 'be advised 
that the National War Labor Board, Office for Emergency Management, advised 
that Dr* FRANK PORTER C&AHAM is at present a mpnhp r nf the Nation al War 
L abor Boards representing the public, with offices located in the Depart- 
'ment of Labor Building* The War Mediation Board advised tliat Dr* GRAHAM 
is not employed nor has he ever been employed by that organization* 

A search of the photographic indices maintained by the Washington 
field Office reflected that the name of Dr* FRANK PORTER GRAHAM, President, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, appears on the 
active indices, of the National Federati on for Constitu tion^ I *VX 

w^*^TsonoTed^n the pEo "Eogr aph o f r t ne indi c e s c ar d of this organization, 

that there appeared the lettering ,, A♦C#P*F*B• ,, , indicating that Dr* GRAHAM 
was a member of the.American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 


The indices of' the Washington Field Office further reflect that 
Dr* GRAHAM*s name appears as a member of the National Committee of the Union 
for Democratic Action and it was also noted that according to the March 17, 
1941 edition of "Review* 1 , organ of the Young Communist League, tliat Dr* 
GRAHAM was listed as a member of the National Committee of the International 
Student 1 s Service* This article tended to indicate that various youth 
organizations including International Students Service, had been set up 
by President ROOSEVELT in opposition to the American Youth Congress* 


& 


In compliance with your instructions, n o fur ther investigatio n is 
being conducted concerning Dr, GRAHAM, i . l.'I 

... ^[«asnfcry|j^ , 1 
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COPIES DESTROYED 
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S. K, McKEE 

Speci al Agent In, Charge 
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VrtSW: J5L 

100-23300-3 

B-1U-U2 


HEMDHAgPUM FOR iffi. UGO CA80SI 
SiLSCUTIYS A33I3TAHT TO THE ATTORiO&QKMERAL 


P lease be adT ind that information has come to the attention 
of this Bureau through a confid ent ial source in d ic ating that the nam e 
of Dr. Frank Porter Gratae, President of the University of Horth 
Carolina, appears on the active indices of the Rational Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties. It has now been determined that Dr. Qrahaa 
is at present a member of the National War Labor Board "representing 
the p ublic " having offices located in the Department of Labor 
3ulldlng. 

In view of the nature of Dr. Orsha** s employment as set 
forth above, I would appreciate your advice as to whether or not he is 
considered to be a Fedaral employee under the scope of Public Law 
Ho. 135, 77th Congress. 


Very truly yours, 


cc-Sir. 


b7C 


John Edgar Hoover 
Director 


Mr. Tolson_ 

Mr. E. A. Tamm 
Mr. Cl tzt _ 





UGO CARUS! 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


/ 




(Office of X\\t ^iomqj (iertmtl 

pjaeijingtott, J!L C!L 


August 17, 19U2 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. J. EDGAR HOOVER 


I-» 

Mr. Tolson. 

Mr. B. A. Tamm 
Mr. Clegff - 

Mr. dnvin. 

Mr. - 

E 

| - 

Is 

SMv. *. 

3 

t Mi- 




Dr. Frank Porter Grahgjn, President of the 
University of North Carolina and Member 
of the National War Labor Board. 


This is to advise in reply to your memorandum 
dated August 15* 19ii2, that the above-named, person 
is considered to be a Federal employee under the 
scope of Public Law No. 61jli, 77th Congress. 















Sovwibw 19* 1942 
SAC, Washington Field 


From: J. Edgar Hoover - Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Subject: 

28. Pvum POOTH graham, satlonal War labor Hoa rd* 

XSZSSML iWRZTZ, HATCH ACT# 

40 Jrtt * r d *‘* d *** »# ®«» oooMwSa* th. 

>, thrt th. E^rt—rt to nWitat tl>l« ladlrWMl 1. to 

**• F * dw * 1 Oownwnt within th* mope «f P ublic 
2? c ^ rWo » mdm*n therefor* authorised to institute aT 
lmadiabc lareetigetioa under th* provisions of this Concessional cnacteaob* 

_ *** air*an Instructions relative to th* investigation of ckmunamt 

EjupUxsjnm east b* cercfully adhered to daring th* course of tM« lajuiry** 

to inS^ 22^JSIL 1 ? f** 4 **^ attached to your ©mee 

‘ na ? > tlas d iscreet h a ndlin g of this Inswstig&tiocu a*d It 1* desired that 

ao in ^ fy "h****"^*” laatltufd into this iSt*2^*» afflllSSS^^ 
organJvat, Inns dtlch hnt not bavtofon boon declared to be Khnnim within 
Urn m*tog of th. oforoHnMitljQood CncrafonofTwt^ * lthla 


Tbn are directed to assign this natter for 
gate investigative report will be aubadtted to the 


attention eo that a coa*. 
within tint very near 


' To| 8 <i Ww^ ” i ° f f t* jw** th* Omrlott. afrit. In wkr 

■ E - A - ■^ aWM ’bigatioa with regard to the aubdeot will he 

raafta. 

Ckwtltgioma Itoertie*. There ahoold, therefore, be no inquiry ehatao- 
a i ming this sub.1*cit<a *r«n* v._ . _ _**•*“-'**/_ «**.»«>* 


Ladd, 

Nicho,j 

r»«*»«—»•»*—• *«**re aowuo, unarm rore, ba no inqulanr ehatao-. 
Tracv affiliation with the Aaerlcan ceonlttee for 
c a r a o a wl*^ - ** a “ a6ioa * d 1x1 *** free the laohinsto 

Coffey— _ j P £ p* p 

Hendon_CC* 

to. fflPQBOtWST OOTOU, 

. tjBpWSS®*' ^ 

Mease_ & - 'iPX' V. y *f ■■ J *U- ^ >r ' 


Ho Homan 
McGuire 


Gandy_^ 


Qmr2x&p*' 


m)\f ~ l> ;S 42 - ;> 4 . 




ES:HBB 

101-2U 


ifleiteral tSurrat* of Jnursfigattoit 
Mmtefr f’tatrfi Urpartmrnt of UuBtlro 
9lU Johnston Building 


Chairlotte. North Carolina 
December 5, 19b2 


a -i 1 " 

M " 

+ /■ 

. v. '• 

I r . 

^ SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 


Re: Dr. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM, 
National War Labor Board, 
INTERNAL SECURITY, HATCH ACT 
_(Bureau File No. 100-23300 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to Bureau letter to the Washington Field 
Office dated November 19, 19U2, authorizing immediate investigation 
in the above-entitled matter. 


This office assumes that Dr. GRAHAM will be interviewed by 
the Washington Field Office where he is connected with the National 
War Labor Board and where he spends a considerable portion of his time. 

On the basis of the information presently in possession of v i 
the Charlotte Office, it is not known exactly what in vg-^nga-H on in- V 
the Charlotte territory is desired. ”~ft~is, therefore, requested that ) 
an investigative report be sutmTited by the Washington Field Office y 
as soon as possible setting forth the background of this matter and 
the results of investigation in the Washington Field territ ory and any N 
undeveloped leads thich are to be covered by the Charlotte Field Offic e. 




ccs Washington Field 



F7/' 


PY 


ary truly yours, 


^JSDWARD SC HE IDT 

Special Agent in Charge 


/dO 




COPIES DESTROYED.'^! 
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100-23300 — s 


Dsceaber 23, 1942 


Special A.i&nt la Charge 
Charlotte, Worth Carolina 


as* SR. WJXK PORTO <mWM 

National Tar labor Board 
Internal Security-Hatch Act 


Dear Sir* 

Reference ta aade to your letter dated Deoaeb ar 5, 1942, in the above- 
caotioned caee, your file #101-24, requesting advice as to the type of inveeti- 
saticn desired of your office with respect to tide case* It is noted you suggest 
that the Weehiagten field Office conduct the necessary inquiry in the % strict 
of Columbia prior to your investigation. 

Inaeaucb ae Dr. Grahaa baa for several yean served as President of the 
Chivereity of Berth Carolina, it is desir e d that you conclude your investigation 
prior to that of the Washington field Office In order that the latter office a ay- 
have the benefit of your investigation in inte r v i ew i ng Or* Orabaa, under oath, 
in accordance with the usual earner of handling these typos of cases. 

As to the nature of your investigation, you are instructed to closely 
follow tbs instructions appearing In Bureau Bulletin Bo, 35, First Series, 1941- 
In order that you ssy have available for ready reference all Bureau instructions 
as to the asnner in which these eases are to be handled, there are set forth 
below the following Bureau Bulletins* 


Bureau Bulletin Bo* 35, First Series, 1941- 
Bureau Bulletin Vo. 41, First Series, 1941- 
Bureau Bulletin Bo* 57, Second Series, 1941. 
Bureau Bulletin To* 34, First Series, 1942* 


-la enclosures to tbs Bureau's letter, addressed to the Taabin^ton Field 


Mr. Toisoa_ 

Mr - E -^ff?aff ,n dated duly 1 &, 1942# copies of which dMignot«d for jour office, jen 

Mr ^ furn ished with itwraary information on ISr* Graham as noted firm a rertmr of 

Mr. Gii^g , filftft* ’Inch of tfc* material set forth is of a general nature and as 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

&r . 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


L>< ft a u will note, does not apply to organization* heretofore declared "subversive" 
N itttaisl jf g y 

Ro-et rfa, an asp ti 1 ^ 


JJ^Tublle Law So. 644, 77 th Centres*. In view of 
Should be noted in -four invest! native report. 


Tr«Bfa r, .n pl? mjgarslsitptppe pr. "rahan is reportedly affiliated and are 

c«rson_jof ay’^b^'^rplje* r^jurp are the following* 

Aeerican 7 «rot$ liihtjjyesa' 

federal nuaEAU of ^nations! I FUderationL f«r ^Scnsti tut tonal Liberties 
OFPARTfiiEfi T^AwiWEear ; Ieag^ Q ^^iffeiMig: j Ai^l >3 ^ocracy „ 

p^ 8I m 4m 


n joi l ey_ 

fr*nd©n_ 

Kr ^u e r _ 

MeGvj re 


QuiaaTamm 

N«aae__ 

Miss Gandy_ 





'Kf 







SAC, Charlotte 


Pfcga Two 


Tour investigation will, in view of the above, be rf—ig nwd to prove 
or dieproye the allegation that Dr. Grahaa nay be affiliated with theae organisations 
Aa you will note, fro® the wworandun of general infomatlon, It baa been 
reported that Ear. Orahaa in Sovnsber, 1^6, gave a aeriea of lectures on C aamaLm 

II U !! l a - 5irl . t ! <rUnd> Car olina* The Invwat lgetia, mAi 

at that tine la abows in the report of Special Agent I b7C 

Deceater IS, 1936, at Charlotte, Worth Carolina, In the caae entitled, "Larrr Bogan 
Caap, Old *ort, Worth Carolina* Subversive Actiritiea—j*mral n . (61-75 58 - 50 ) 

. - ***** t ^ ,r * ln » the inquiry then conducted wae very diacreet la nature 

Sr - r*f t0 th * original information, thou# there la an Indication that 

Dr. uraham appeared before the larry Hogan Caap 1 b siring the lecturwe referred to. 


In view of the original allegation, it la desired that year Inq uir y 

r "*»• H J*?*^ 1 *?** jvhw ther dr, drubs* did. In faet, deliver leeturee on 
Comxmistti *t Old Ftert, Ifcrtfa Caroliim* 


* *i. Ttm inatmeted to give this oraapt investigative attention in order 
that the respite of your inquiry aay be made available to the Washington Field Office 
aa soon ae poealble. 


Tory truly yours. 


Jehu Bdgar Hoover 
Director 


CC - WaaMngtcn 



JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
DIRECTOR 
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Steberal bureau of Jmicsttgatinn 
•Hmtefc States tBcparfmcttf of Hwatico 
JUnalitupfoti, 53. 

January 9, 1943 


Mr. To Ison 


ESS:RV 

Call - 10:35 AM 
Dictated - 10s50 AM 


/ 

. f 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. 




77 


Re: DR. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 

INTERNAL SECURITY - HATCH ACT 

b7C 


Mr. E. A. Tamm 
Mr. Clegg __ 

Mr* aisvln __ 

Mr. Ladd _ 


Mr. Nichols 
Mr. Tracy 
Mr. Rosen 


Mr. Carson 
Mr. Coffey 
Mr. Hendon 


Mr. Hoiloman 


Mr. Quinn Tamm 
Wr. Harbo _ 


Tele. Room 
Mr. Nc-ae 


At this time Special Agent I I of the Charlotte Office, 
contacted me with respect to the above captioned case, and stated 
that some question had arisen as to the exact manner in which the" 
Bureau desired the investigative reports prepared in this case. 

He stated that some controversial issues had been uncovered during 
the course of this investigation since this subject is apparently 
the subject of a great deal of criticism in North Carolina. He also 
advised that several exhibits had been obtained, which while not 
particularly relevant to this case, would conceivably be of interest 
to this Bureau. 


NT>bs Eeahm 
*4ie/ / Gartdy _ 

i ! . v Uh CCcJ 


I advised him that we wanted to avoid the raising of con- b7C 
troversial issues in these investigative reports, since copies in 
each instance went outside the Bureau. I pointed out to him that 
the best way to handle this would be to leave these matters out of 
the investigative reports and bring them to the Bureau's attention 
by cover letter. As to the exhibits, I told him that the best way 
to handle this would be to merely transmit these to the Bureau as an 
enclosure to the investigative report, and make no reference in the 
report to the particular exhibits. 


I pointed out tc|_ 
prepared in a concise, 


that the Bureau wanted these reports 


comprehensive fashion, and that all immaterial 
or irrelevant information should be deleted. I also told him that no 
information should be included relative to organizations which had not 
been declared to be subversive by the Department. 


b7C 


ALL INFORMATION' CONTAINED 


K O 

* 
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JCMN EQgAR HOOVER 
' OIRECTOr 



GNWjML 

100-23300 


?Fei»cral ^Bureau of Unueatigation 

United §tatea Department of Ifuatire 

599asl?mgtnn, 59. CL 
January 15, 1943 


/MEMORANDUM FOR MR. 

Res J DR. FRANK PORTER ffltAHAM," 
^National lifer Labor Board. 
INTERNAL SECURITY - HATCH ACT. 


An investigation is presently being made concerning 
Graham who, for several years, has served as President of the 


Mr. 
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University of North Carolina and at the present time is also engaged by the 
National War Labor Board. A great deal of information appears in the Bureau's 
files as to numerous organizations with which Dr. Graham is reportedly affiliated, 
the majority of which is not deemed "subversive” within the scope of the 
Congressional mandate. There is evidence, however, to show that he may be 
affiliated with the American Youth Congress, the National Federation for Con¬ 
stitutional Liberties, the American League for Peace and Democracy and the 
Communist Party. The Charlotte Field Office, in being instructed to make this 
investigation, has been directed to use the utmost care and good judgment in 
handling the case. - 


In this regard, Sa Galen N. Willis, of this Section, on January 11, 
1943, lectured to the In-Service Class on Hatch Act investigations. Included in 
this class was SAC Scheidt, of the Charlotte Office who, in discussing this matter 
with Agent Willis following the lecture, advised that he himself had known Dr. 
Graham for several years, having at one time been a student under him. SAC 
Scheidt stated he considered Dr. Graham a fine individual and so far as he knew, 
was not a Communist or so inclined. He admitted that Dr. Graham had apparently 
been a "joiner” as his name did appear on letterheads of numerous organizations. 


SAC Scheidt called attention to the fact that an Agent of the 
Charlotte Office spends a great deal of time at the University of North Carolina 
and has frequent contact with Dr. Graham whose cooperative attitude has been 
marked in giving information from school records to Bureau Agents. Mr. Scheidt 
suggested that due to the friendly nature of the office with Dr. Graham, the 
interview to be afforded the subject be handled by the Washington Field Office 
when the subject might be in the District of Columbia, if this were at all 
possible, otherwise the interview would, of necessity, have to be conducted by >' 
the Agent spending his time in the vicinity of the University. 
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^Federal Sureauof Inurotlgatlon 

United states department of Juatire 

914 Johnston Building ' 
•Charlotte, North Carolina 
January 21, 1943 


Director, FBI 


DR. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY - HATCH ACT 
(Bureau File 100-23300)_ 


Dear Sirj 


There are beige enclosed for the information of the Bureau three pam¬ 
phlets issued by DAVipKfJlARK, Editor and Publisher of tho ffiextile Bulletin , 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in which Mr. CLARK sets forth all of the charges^ 
which, combined, have led to the belief on the part of certain groups tha±. 

Dr. GRAHAM is to some extent affiliated with, or at least tolerant of, the., 
>J^rommunis.t Party. These pamphlets were gathered in connection with the Hatch 
/ 'A^ct investigation recently conducted. It is believed that these pamphlets 
may have some investigative value for the Washington Field Division which, 
on the completion of its investigation, is to interview Dr. GRAHAM. 

There is also being enclosed for the information of the Bureau the . 
Convocation Address delivered by Dr. GRAHAM in the fall of 1939* The full 
text of this address is being supplied to the Bureau because it is typical 
of sentiments which Dr. GRAHAM has expressed time and time again in his 
writings and speeches. 

It will be noted' in the review of the pamphlets/wpitten by Mr. DAVID 
CLARK that considerable emphasis is placed on the ALTffifiCAW REN incident. 

This incident was not considered in the report submitted lay this office in 
this matter because it is a matter which is highly controversial, and which 
does not lend itself to being definitely proved or disproved by investigation. 
The facts of this incident are as follows: 

ij, ALTON LAWRENCE, former student of the University of North Carolina 

and the son of a Presbyterian minister, was arrested in High Point, North 
■ ^Carolina, on September 5, 1934, charged with forcible trespass}'to an extent 
.. which is not known LAWRENCE had affiliated himself with a group of labor 
agitators who on the same date forcibly entered a textile mill in High Poi nt y 
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Re: Dr. Frank Porter Graham 


and did a considerable amount of property damage. Dr. GRAHAM, who had just 
returned to Chapel Hill from Pawley’s Island, South Carolina, learned of 
LAWRENCE’S arrest and of the fact that he was being held in the High Point 
City Jail because of his inability to make bond. Investigation has failed 
to determine the source of Dr. GRAHAM’S information. It is known, however, 
that he did not make any extended inquiry into the facts of the matter 
immediately wired High Point authorities stating that he would meet the bond 
■*set on ALTON LAWRENCE. The judge in High Point refused to honor the tele¬ 
gram, and Dr. GRAHAlf prevailed upon a former president of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, then in High Point, North Carolina, to advance the 
necessary money for the bond. 

Dr. GRAHAM has been questioned on this matter on severa l occasions, 
the last being on May 12, 1940, when he was interviewed by Mr. I I 

of the Charlotte News . At that time. Dr. GRAHAM pointed out in justification 
the fact that the case against LAWRENCE was subsequently non-suited because 
of lack of evidence that LAWRENCE ever entered upon the premises of the 
damaged plant. During this same interview. Dr. GRAHAM stated, W I would do 
the same thing again. I would do the same thing for any other student or 
alumnus, or human being for that matter, so held in jail with no one to go 
his bond.” 


A review of the Charlotte files regarding ALTON LAWRENCE failed to 
indicate any evidence that LAWRENCE was alTTliated with the Communist Party', 
“‘Swing/ this particular /period. However, in recent years LAWRENCE has been / 
observed openly meetingjgi'th Tcnown Communists. He was very friendly with 
MYROJPirafoSS, Alias Mike^oss, the Communist leader in the Carolinas during 
0’s. He is also kn own to have met in closed conference with 
, a known executive in the Communist Party, USA, 
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the late 193 
ROBE^SflNOR 


Very truly yours. 


STEWARD SCHEIDT /<T 

Special Agent in Charge' 
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Communism and Socialism at Chapel Hill 

(Address of David Clark before Charlotte Lions Club, August 12th, 1940) 

The invitation to address you came to me unsolicited and unexpected, but I welcome it 
because my position relative to subversive teachings at the University of North Carolina has 
been grossly misrepresented. I wish to say in the beginning that at no time have I made any 
attack upon the University of North Carolina. It is a fine institution and at least 85% of the 
faculty attend to the teaching duties for which they are paid and take no part in propaganda of 
any kind. 

There has been at the University a small group of radicals whom I regard as a cancer upon 
the institution. I contend that a man may advocate the removal of a cancer from the body of 
his mother without being unjustly accused of making an attack upon her. 

I am not, nor have I ever been, interested in the activities of students or the voluntary 
adoption, by some of them, of the theories of atheism, socialism, communism or naziism. 

It is but natural that in a large student body some of them should temporarily go off at a 
tangent in their thinking. However, if left alone, most of them return to sanity. 

I am absolutely in accord with the position of the American Educational Association, as 
adopted at an Atlantic City meeting, when they said, “Academic freedom is freedom to learn but 
not freedom to teach.” 

My position is that professors and instructors, at a state-supported institution, should not be 
allowed to use their class rooms for propaganda purposes and my charges are that it has been done 
at the University of North Carolina and that while so doing they have been sure of the protection, 
if not the encouragement, of the head of the University. 

If you employ a man as a salesman and find that he spends two days each week upon his 
private business, you fire him for dishonesty. If a man is paid to teach English but spends time 
teaching Communism he is guilty of dishonesty. 

My charges cannot be pushed aside with the statement that it is done at all other colleges 
and universities because such is not the case. There are, of course, a few professors at other 
Southern institutions who are inclined towards atheism, socialism, communism and naziism but 
the University of North Carolina is the only Southern institution at which there appears to 
have been a drive for converts or definite contacts with the red movement in the United States. 
There was one other college which was affiliated with the movement, a few years ago, due, I 
think, to the former connection of Prof. Howard Odom with that institution, but in recent years 
the University of North Carolina has stood alone in the South as a haven for reds and Fifth 
Columnists. 

Columbia, Harvard and Wisconsin, in the North, have had similar connections and have been 
regularly visited by the same radical leaders as the University of North Carolina. 

The Kansas City Star well says: 

“The public which puts up the money to support a school, certainly has the right to 
supervision of what is done with the money. The fact that a man has a university 
appointment does not guarantee his judgment or make certain that some half-baker 
instructor, may not go beyond the bounds of decency in dealing with young pupils.” 

The United States Supreme Court said in writing its opinion in the Oregon School test case: 

“No question is raised concerning the power of the state reasonably to regulate all 
schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, their teachers and pupils; to require 
that all children of proper age attend some school, that teachers be of good moral 
character and patriotic disposition, that certain studies plainly essential to good citizen¬ 
ship must be taught and that nothing be taught 
public welfare ” 

Ml 


which is manifestly inimical to the 





Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, of Connecticut, President-General of the Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, in an address at Charlotte, said: 

“America is in more danger today from educated leaders than from illiterate im¬ 
migrants, and the real menace to American ideals is the college professor, who is 
teaching his pupils to despise American institutions.” 

John Hays Hammond in an article in Colliers says: 

“Nowhere do the universities fail more miserably than in the teachings of econom¬ 
ics and political science, for in these subjects, as in a paddock, romp most of the profes¬ 
sional cranks and demagogues.” 

Freeman Hop wood, of the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism, said in 
an address: 

“The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in the college faculties of 
America. They encourage the students all they can. As the movement grows the pro¬ 
fessors will become more and more open in their private beliefs.” 

Many years ago, Bismarck of Germany said: 

“What you wish to have in the life of a nation, first place is the schools of a na¬ 
tion.” 

Taking a leaf from Bismarck’s book, Paul Blanchard, Field Secretary of the League for In¬ 
dustrial Democracy, formerly called the Intercollegiate Socialist League, said: 

“Our hope is the next generation of workers. We must educate the young. We 
must peg into the minds of the young white they are still plastic ” 


Blanchard also said: 

“The most encouraging development of recent years is the identification of the 
ablest students and the ablest young professors with the insurgent group.” 

“College radicalism grows in the Liberal Club, Round Tables, Students Forum, or 
simply a chapter of the League (League for Industrial Democracy). 

“The local group aims to be a ferment on the campus, a challenge to undergrad¬ 
uates. It brings in the most provocative speakers available ” 

To show that this policy was carried out at Chapel Hill, I quote the following from an issue 
of the student publication, the Daily Tar Heel: 

“Representing the League of Industrial Democracy, Mary W. Hillyer, manager of 
the society’s lecture series, will deliver an outline of the organization’s policies and 
plans in Gerrard Hall tomorrow night. 

“It is the object of this society to provide education for a new social order based 
on production for use and not for profit. With this end in mind, it has sponsored a lec¬ 
ture series, which Miss Hillyer will describe tomorrow evening. Among the subjects 
treated in the lecture circuit program are: the literature of revolt, America is an inter¬ 
dependent world, socialization of credit, and public utilities and public ownership.” 


After the meeting this statement appeared: 

“At the meeting yesterday in Gerrard Hall, plans were discussed for a series of 
lectures sponsored by the League for Industrial Democracy.” 


Miss Hillyer went back to Chapel Hill many Falls and I quote the above as showing that 
she, as the representative of an un-American and communistic organization, was permitted to 
supervise the making out of the list of those who were to address students. 

Paul Blanchard, the Field Secretary for the League for Industrial Democracy, was disloyal 
to the United States during the first World War and was placed in prison upon charges con¬ 
nected with his actions at a munitions plant but was always welcomed by the radical group at 
Chapel Hill. 








As long as the other Southern college, mentioned above, continued its radical activities, 
Blanchard visited both regularly but after the other college withdrew, the University of North 
Carolina was the only one he visited in the South or to which he sent Miss Hillyer. 

Having noted the admission that she was permitted to supervise the lecture, let us take 
a look at some of those who appeared as lecturers. 

Langston Hughes, a negro communist, mads the statement that he doubted that there was 
any such thing as a Southern gentleman and wrote a poem from which I quote: 

“Christ is a Nigger, 

Beaten and Black— 

O, bare your back. 

Most holy bastard 
Of the bleeding mouth; 

Nigger Christ 

On the Cross of the South.” 

Six weeks later he was entertained at the Y. M. C. A. at Chapel Hill and professors intro¬ 
duced him to two groups of students with fulsome praise. After his visit and with full knowledge 
of the insulting statements made by Langston Hughes, the Daily Tar Heel said: 

“Langston Hughes, prominent negro poet and novelist, spoke before various groups 
of the student body during the latter part or last week. His poetry as well as his speak¬ 
ing is the expression of a clear and sincere spirit.” 

A few months later the negro, Langston Hughes, who was credited at Chapel Hill with a 
clear and sincere spirit, went to Japan but was immediately deported upon the grounds that he 
was a paid agent of communism. 

Then Bertrand Russell of England was brought to Chapel Hill and entertained. Possibly his 
popularity was based upon the fact that England has convicted him of treasonable actions during 
the World War and that he had served a term of six months in jail. That identified him as a 
Fifth Columnist. 

Bertrand Russell, a man who had openly practiced immorality, had stated: 

“My view is that the State and the Law should take no notice of sexual relations 
apart from children, and that no marriage cremony should be valid unless accompanied 
by a medical certificate of the woman’s pregiancy. I should not regard physical infidel¬ 
ity as a very grave cause and should teach p:ople that it is to be expected and tolerated. 
Young people should be encouraged to hav. sex experience before marriage.” 

After his visit the Daily Tar Heel said: 

“What Mr. Russell said can be chiefly characterized as common sense, the type 
of common sense which is the result of careful thinking and a long and full life. His 
ideas appeared unusually acceptable because they were the ideas most of us hold—but 
either cannot or are afraid to express. We are delighted to hear someone set forth 
our thoughts, particularly a speaker who is acknowledged one of the foremost philoso¬ 
phers of our day.” 

The following week a University student, evidently under the influence of the Bertrand 
Russell address, contributed the following to the same paper: 

“Some people can’t seem to realize that the days of purity, self-sacrificing, ideals 
and all that bunk are gone forever. We are living in a modern world—a world of ‘get 
out of life what you can and let the devil take the hindermost.’ Then, too, that phrase 
‘doubtful pleasures.’ There is no such thin} as evil or wickedness—merely the stand¬ 
ards of the times in which one happens to be living.” 





There came also the old blatherskite, the apostle of vulgarity and disloyalty, Bernard Shaw 
of England, with the statement: 

“I am a more thoroughgoing communist than ever Lenin was.” 

Bernard Shaw’s vulgarities and disloyalties to his own country made such a hit at Chapel 
Hill that an admiring professor decided to write a history of his life. 

Norman Thomas is another “Fifth Columnist” who was a frequent visitor to Chapel Hill. 
Mr. Thomas calls himself a socialist but when he was nominated for President, the delegates 
waved red flags and sang “The International” of Russia. A section of a song they sang said: 

Let the Red army, then 

Grip their bayonets with calloused hands, 

All of us must march relentlessly into the last gory battle. 

We will fan the flames 
Of the world conflagration. 

We will raze churches and prisons to the ground. 

Norman Thomas was in 1919 named by the U. S. Department of Justice as one of those 
who controlled red organizations or obstructionists during the first World War which means that 
he was definitely a “Fifth Columnist.” 

In 1932 Professors E. E. Ericson and W. B. Sanders of the University of North Carolina 
and one of their students, Alton Lawrence, appeared before the North Carolina Election Board 
and demanded that the Socialist Party electors for Norman Thomas be placed upon the ballot in 
equal position with those of the Democratic and Republican parties. 

A poll of students in 1932 showed 179 at the University of North Carolina favoring Nor¬ 
man Thomas, as against 9 at the University of South Carolina and 23 at the University of 
Florida. No poll was taken at the University of Virginia or the University of Georgia. The 
people of North Carolina are conservative and I see in that large vote at the University of North 
Carolina a proof of the influence of radical processors upon students. 

Many other radical speakers have come to the University of North Carolina and with them, 
for appearance sake, a few conservatives. 

I have the testimony of students to the effect that after an address by a radical, certain pro¬ 
fessors devote class room time to emphasizing and affirming the statement which he had made but 
that after.a conservative address they seek to nullify and discredit statements of such speakers. 

From the Daily Tar Heel of April 21, 1932, I quote the following: 

“Michael Gold, author and editor of New Masses, stopped in Chapel Hill for a 
three days’ stay. Thursday he addressed Phillips Russell’s English class. He was on 
his way from Florida to New York.” 

Michael Gold was an admitted Communist and one of the most vicious radicals in the 
United States. Not only that but the Post Office Department entirely suppressed one issue of 
his paper because of its vulgarity and indecency. He appeared to have been popular at Chapel 
Hill, for he stopped for three days while on hh way to Florida. Did he spend the three days 
as a lonely man, quietly sitting under the trees or was he conferring with other promoters of 
communism and Fifth Column activities? I am mindful of the old adage, “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” 

President Frank Graham has admitted affiliation with the “International Fellowship of Rec¬ 
onciliation” which upon its letterhead declares that its members should 

Aim at the replacement of capitalism by a system of collective ownership . . . 
study the experiment of Soviet Russia in relation to the class struggle. 

In universities, schools and the home, seek to establish in children and youth a 
mind set free enough to criticize the present social order . . . 





The International Fellowship of Reconciliation has persistently refused to reveal its sources 
of revenue but was believed to be directly financed by Soviet Russia. Frank Graham’s name was 
attached to one of their pamphlets. 

Frank Graham, while a professor of history, took an active interest in the textile strike at 
Gastonia, N. C., which was staged under communistic auspices and with the support of hired 
gunmen and thugs from Cincinnati and New York. He congratulated Nell Battle Lewis upon her 
success in raising money for the strikers. The dsath of Amy Wiggins, who was mysteriously shot 
near the end of the strike, was regrettable, but she did not live in a mill village nor was she a 
mill employee as stated by Mr. Graham in a vers 2 which he published in support of the strikers. 

In the summer of 1935 he sponsored the Summer School of Moscow University which was 
for the purpose of having American young men a id young women go to Russia and sit at the 
feet of Soviet instructors. I hold in my hand a reproduction of the front page of the pamphlet 
which was sent to prospective students and you will find Frank Graham listed as a sponsor. 

(See next page.) 

The reading matter in the catalog describes, in part, the course as “an elementary course, 
presenting and describing the basic ideas and institutions of Soviet society.” “The student,” says 
$he catalog, “will be given an outline of the Marxian view of the role of science in the socialist 
society.” “The course will include a description of early types of planning under military com- 
jnunism.” 

The following summer, 1936, Frank Graham signed a protest against allowing American 
athletes to participate in the Olympic games in Germany upon the grounds that while there they 
■might learn something about naziism. 

I am just as much against Hitler as Frank Graham but it is significant that just prior to the 
time President Graham signed the protest, the Hitler Government had done the only good thing 
it ever did, which was to stop the march of communism across Europe and had incurred the bit¬ 
ter hatred of all communists and friends of communism. 

I certainly condemn Hitler for his treatment of the Jews and Catholics but nothing Hitler 
did compares to the crimes which Stalin committed in Russia in order to establish himself as a 
Dictator. 

For every Jew or Catholic killed in Germany thousands of persons, including many army 
officers, were shot in Russia without trial. For every Jew or Catholic placed in a detention camp 
in Germany, Russia sent thousands to exile ii Siberia. Apparently Frank Graham could see 
nothing wrong in such actions by the communist rulers of Russia. 

Just prior to President Graham’s sponsorsh’p of the effort to give American boys and girls 
an opportunity to learn communism in Russia, Dictator Stalin had put to death, without trial, 
thousands of the people of his country and in addressing a group of visiting American commu¬ 
nists had said: 

I think that the moment is not far off when a revolutionary crisis will be un¬ 
leashed in America, and when that revolutionary crisis comes in the United States, it 
will mark the end of world capitalism. The Communist Party of the United States must 
be armed to be able to meet this historica 1 moment and to head the forthcoming class 
war. 

Robert Ripley, of “Believe-It-Or-Not” Fame, and whose statements are never disproved, 
had visited Russia and said: 

“In a single year—1932 four million peasants died of starvation in the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus—the most fertile part of all Russia. 

Starvation in Russia was not due to crop failures—it was a man-made famine. The 
Soviet Government deliberately caused this ghastly chaos by robbing the farmers of 
their grain in order to sell it in foreign countries and acquire foreign currency.” 
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President Graham admits that he gave active support to the so-called “Loyalists” of Spain 
which in the final breakdown were uncovered as a communist organization backed by Russia. 
In the final days of the Spanish contest, President Graham signed a demand upon Congress that 
the embargo be lifted so that the Loyalists might receive arms from the United States and con¬ 
tinue the fight which meant, to fight for the establishment of communism in Spain. 

President Graham justifies his offering to go bond, in 1934, for Alton Lawrence, who learned 
his socialism at Chapel Hill, by stating that Lawrence was cleared and it is true that he was 
cleared of a charge of trespass. A member of the flying squadron, which broke out the doors and 
1 windows of a hosiery mill at High Point and drove out the employees, testified that Alton Law¬ 
rence urged the attack and accompanied them within sight of the mill. As Lawrence did not 
enter, he could not be convicted of trespass. President Graham says that he would go bond for 
j any graduate of Chapel Hill but the only instance on record seems to be that of a socialist product 
j who accompanied a flying squadron while on its way to commit unlawful acts. 

There were two resolutions passed in Birmingham in connection with the meeting of a 
group which elected Frank Graham as president. His organization passed a resolution condemn¬ 
ing Birmingham for having an ordinance which did not permit negroes to be seated beside 
white people in a convention and then the City Council of Birmingham passed a resolution 
expressing the hope that the organization, over which Frank Graham had just been elected to 
preside, would never again foul Birmingham with its presence. Social equality with negroes is 
one of the tenets of communism. I believe in fair treatment of negroes but agree with many of 
their leaders that it is for the best interest of the negroes for each race to have its own activities 
and its own social affairs. 

Prof. E. E. Ericson of the University took dinner in a negro hotel at Durham with a negro 
Icommunist. If he had been at any other Southern university except the University of North 
/Carolina, it is a safe bet that he would have been fired but under President Graham he has been 
promoted and had his salary increased. 

When a man named Gibson was jailed at Rutherfordton, N. C., his first act was to wire 
Professor Ericson at Chapel Hill to arrange bond for him. 

The warrant against Gibson charged: 

I “Did preach and promulgate sedition against the United States Government, and 

that he did propose to find, provide and furnish money to promote and support a revo¬ 
lution against the United States Government.” 

Can anyone argue that Professor Ericson of the University of North Carolina had had no 
previous affiliation with Gibson? 

When two cotton mills were dynamited at Burlington, N. C., my interest was aroused by the 
fact that the American Federation of Labor refused to give the accused persons any support and 
cancelled the local charter to prevent its funds being used. 

I employed a union organizer and sent him to Burlington with instructions to learn the 
truth. He later reported to me that there was no doubt about the guilt of those accused but that 
the inspiration came from communists. 

Within a few days one of the leaders of communism in Virginia moved to Burlington and 
took charge and was joined there by Prof. E. E. Ericson, instructor Arnold Williams and several 
other University of North Carolina professors. 

They took two of the dynamiters to Chapel Hill and staged a big meeting of students at 
which the dynamiters were presented, as innocent men being framed by capitalists. It is apparent 
that they sought to arouse students to the point that they would espouse communism. 

The dynamiters were later convicted and their conviction upheld by the Supreme Court. 

The row raised over their trial was a typical communist effort and was handled almost en¬ 
tirely by University of North Carolina professors. 




Can any of you recall incidents, similar to the many I have enumerated, happening at any 
other Southern college or university? 

You will agree with me now that where there is so much smoke, there must be some fire. 

As I stated in the beginning, at least 85% of the professors at the University of North Caro- 
! lina do the work for which thev are paid and engage in no propaganda efforts but the radical 
I group under the protection of President Frank Graham, have made Chapel Hill a haven for radi- 
I cals and Fifth Columnists. It seems that credentials for permission to lecture to students have 
; been disbelief in God, contempt for morality, disloyalty to your country and affiliation with Fifth 
Column efforts. 

These affiliates of foreign communism and naziism prate about liberty and liberalism while 
seeking to aid those who would deny liberty to all except a chosen few. 

They prate about freedom of speech and represent it as something absolute. 

A man who arose in a crowded theatre and shouted “Fire!” would be exercising freedom of 
speech but he would find himself in jail. 

The radical professors shout about freedom but what they really desire is license to use a 
■ soap box in their classroom and a right to present their atheist, socialist and communist allies 
to groups of students. They wish to draw their salaries from funds provided by citizens of 
North Carolina while seeking to tear down our standards of loyalty and morality. 

There are on record many letters from Chapel Hill students to parents, which tell of efforts 
of professors or instructors to sell atheism, socialism or communism to them but the student who 
would expose such an effort would be accused of disloyalty to the University. 

Strange as it may seem, most of the radicals and most of those who use their class rooms 
for propaganda purposes are reported to be in the English department. They are paid to teach 
English, but devote part of their instruction periods to trying to sell socialism and communism 
to young men intrusted to their care. 

, Some assert that no professor ever uses his class for propaganda purposes but no one cares to 
explain why the following appeared in the Daily Tar Heel. 

“Arnold Williams, who is remembered on this campus for the introduction of 
communist theory into freshman English course, has left the University for a position 
) on the Faculty of the Missouri School of Mines.” 

| He is the same Arnold Williams who aided the communists in promoting a disturbance 
! i over the Burlington dynamiters. 

U ! Frank Graham recently told the trustees that he would resign unless he was allowed to run 
i a liberal University, and the Stanly Press-News of Albemarle replied by saying: 

“If we are any judge of public sentiment, Dr. Graham’s threat to quit his post, if 
not allowed to keep the University ‘liberal’ may result in a widespread demand that he 
carry out that threat.” 

Young men go to the University of North Carolina and pay for an education with the hope 
that when they graduate they will be able to secure good positions. 

What is added to the chances of the students by permitting a group of radical professors to 
have so-called freedom? 

j Only a limited number of students are permanently affected by radical teachings, but many 

I business men now place a question mark against every graduate of the University of North 
.! Carolina. When employing college graduates they give preference to graduates of the University 
1 of Virginia and other institutions, where there is academic freedom for students but professors 
! are not allowed to engage in propaganda. 

1 It is a pity that President Frank Graham cannot see the ill repute into which his mistaken 
I ideas of liberality is bringing a great institution like the University of North Carolina. It is my 
| opinion and that of many of the alumni, that he is doing the institution much injury. 
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Text of President Graham’s Opening Convocation Address 


The opening of the Univer¬ 
sity comes at a critical hour. 
Though we are not in position 
to judge the hour, we must 
-consider situations preceding 
and following which challenge 
our faith and purpose. West¬ 
ern men for more than a cen¬ 
tury have thought that de- 
| mocracy was the measure and 
j the inevitable goal of political 
' progress. In a world in which 
men everywhere had lately 
come to aspire toward free- 
■dom and democracy but how, 
in terrible disillusionment, in¬ 
security and fear, have turned 
and are turning to dictators 
and totalitarian ways, it is 
high time that we of the 
schools and colleges have re¬ 
course to our basic faith. 

The religious conception of one 
God and one human family, of all 
men as brothers and as Sons of 
■Qod, Is the Bource of the concep¬ 
tion of freedom and democracy In 
the modern world. The often cruel 
.acquisitiveness of modern society, 
the World War, the world depres¬ 
sion, and worldwide human mis¬ 
eries, have combined to challenge 
the sincerity of our religion, the 
Intelligence of our education, and 
to shake the very foundations of 
freedom and democracy In the 
present wprld. 

_„ >^'<5rlppled Democracy 

Freedom and democracy are now 
crushed or renounced In more than 
lalf the world. Above the spirit¬ 
ual conceptions and humane spirit 
of religion rise the strident claims 
and cruel power of national glory 
.‘In Fascist Italy, ruthless racialism 
in Nazi Germany, atheistic mate¬ 
rialism In Communist Russia, In¬ 
human militarism in autocratic 
Japan, and much that is unchrls- 
■“‘ti&irVtr nnatree-^-industrittiianr in 
I Western European, British Im- 
I perial,. and American Democracies. 
'"IrT'clemocratic America we are 
asking ourselves searching ques¬ 
tions: Why have people lh so 
many parts of the world turned 
away from democracy with its uni¬ 
versal suffrage, parliaments, the 
rule of political majorities, its 
guarantees of freedom of worship, 
assembly, petition, speech, and the 
press, and the processes of law 
for persons and property? Why, in 
their stead, have people in so 
many lands turned to, or accepted, 
the tyrannies of dictators and the 
regimentations of the totalitarian 
state?^Many and complex causes 
prepared the way for, and many 
diverse factors entered into, the 
rise to world power of the modern 
totalitarian states. Not the least* 
of these causes, the one which 
iconcerns us now, Is the long fail¬ 
ure of democracy to satisfy some 
bf the basic needs of the human 
body and some of the highest as- 
jpiratlons of the human spirit. De- 
|mocracy had provided equality of 
Suffrage, but not equality of op¬ 
portunity; the freedom of worship 
but not the right to work; the 
xreedom of assembly and the right 
of collective petition but not the 
freedom of the self-organization 
I of workers and the equality of 
collective bargaining; corporate 
privilege but not agricultural par¬ 
ity; And political liberty but not 
social security against the hazards 
of modern society./ 

The democracies, in general, 
with their dominant position, and 
America, In particular, with Its 
unparalleled possession of the re¬ 
sources of abundance, presented to 
the world the many dlsilluslon- 
ments such as the Insecurity of 
peace in a world of armaments, 
poverty of farmers in a world in 
peed of food, child labor and 
sweatshops In the midst of unem¬ 
ployment, loss of farms and homes 
In a Society largely based on them, 
poverty and dependence of men 
and women after lives of faithful 


work, Injustice to Negroes and to 
other racial and religious minori¬ 
ties, oligarchic corporate manipu¬ 
lation of stockholders, regimenta¬ 
tion of workers, and wide misin¬ 
formation of consumers, the use 
of the historic documents of hu¬ 
man fieedom In behalf of econom¬ 
ic power over the freedom of hu¬ 
man beings, vast unemployment in 
the midst of universal need, hun¬ 
ger amid plenty, and disillusion¬ 
ment knd despair In a world of 
youths and opportunity. The old 
political liberties and social drift 
of a more static society are tragi¬ 
cally Insufficient to meet the vast 
economic changes, the financial 
crises, and the deep human needB 
of our dynamic modern society. 

Despite this Insufficiency, de¬ 
spite all the failures, people every¬ 
where held on to the hopes of free¬ 
dom and democracy. Those who 
struck them down had to plead to 
the people that revolution and dic¬ 
tatorship were only transitions to 
a larger freedom and a more real 
democracy. The dictators, in rec¬ 
ognition of the people’s abiding 
dreani, and In fear of the people’s 
Instruments of freedom, resorted 
to ruthless force, liquidated the 
opposition, abolished or subjugat¬ 
ed parliaments, labor unions and, 
churches, destroyed the freedom 
of the press, the radio, the schools 
and universities, and' terrorized 
minorities and Individuals, whose 
combined liberties would make 
Impossible the maintenance of the 
dictatorship of a totalitarian state. 

Cause of the Jew * v 

Upon the Jews, as the national 
scapegoat for defeat on the battle¬ 
field and for the injustices of Ver¬ 
sailles, as the alleged front of 
both International capitalism and 
international Communism, as pol- 
itttenr\,f a race audt ttrs'iiettayetr 
of a nation—upon the Jew fell the 
heaviest brunt of the Nazi fury. 
With their ancient and stubborn 
Biblical ideas of a moral sover¬ 
eignity above the claims and power 
of the state, and with their con¬ 
ception of the moral autonomy, 
dignity and freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual the Jew, had to go, not only 
on his own account, hut also as a 
less costly example and warning 
to Catholics, Protestants, and all 
others who might question the 
moral supremacy of the totalita¬ 
rian state. For the sins of Ver¬ 
sailles, the World War, interna¬ 
tional finance, and class war, 
falsely imputed to and gathered 
up In the person of the Jew, all 
religions, all minorities, and all 
liberties are vicariously crucified. 
As author and purveyor of our 
most precious ancient heritage and 
for what he represents in the long 
human struggle for moral autono¬ 
my and freedom, the cause of the 
Jew is the cause of mankind. 

Fascist Fury 

Above this sacrifice of the peo¬ 
ple of an ancient hook and reli¬ 
gion, above the shackling of the 
churches, parliament, labor un¬ 
ions, business enterprise, newspa¬ 
pers, radio, schools, and universi¬ 
ties, there rise In Germany for 
review again and again with pow¬ 
erful popular appeal; the scrap¬ 
ping of the hateful treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, the solidarity and morale 
of a. people at work, the reoccu¬ 
pation of the Rhineland, the an¬ 
nexation of Austria, the absorp¬ 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
recovery and assertion of national 
prestige and power. In Russia, 
above the continuous elimination 
of religion, as the opiate of the 
people, the abolition of civil liber¬ 
ties, tbe crushing of Incipient de¬ 
mocracy, and tbe relentless terror¬ 
ism ruthless to any opposition, 
rise the mounting figures of em¬ 
ployment, education, Industrial 
production, and the economic liv¬ 
ing standards of the masses of 
people. In Italy above the subordi¬ 


nation of religion anU the subju¬ 
gation of parliament, fpress, radio, 
labor unions, business enterprise, 
schools and univbrsitf e n, j s heard, 
in contrast to pre-FiLclst confu¬ 
sion and disorder, tfaL whistle of 
steam engines on ijegular time 
schedule, the Fascist appeals of 
hardship and Bacrificfe to the in¬ 
nate heroism of yoi^th, and the 
imperial call of the; Caesars on 
both sides of the historic Mediter¬ 
ranean. Amid old 111 erties which 
failed mankind and^ am Jd crum¬ 
bling ruins of demd cra tic ways, 
which have beeil U ladapted to 
meet the human nee< 8 j n a mod¬ 
ern world, the peoJle have ac¬ 
cepted leaders who burned from 
these unadjusted wa$ 4 0 f govern¬ 
ments falling to go rerti in the 
interests of the fceopU t 0 the quick 
power of the dlctato^ i 0 f a totali¬ 
tarian state. ^ 

America’s 1? 

In America we woi dd seize the 
hour ( not for ji dlcti t or an d noi 
for war, but to put , mr house in 
ordeij according to he Intended 
American way of a ? eal freedom 
and k Just democrat r . We must 
realize that America, fo neither a 
static society nor detached from 
the currents of a dyt am i c world. 
As the dictator, with j ,n his prom¬ 
ises, found it necessi V y to crush 
or subordinate to his purpose the 
church, parliament, 1 ibor unions, 
business enterprise, t (e press, ra¬ 
dio, schools and un versltles, in 
order to make posslb e the totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship; j 6( i n Amer¬ 
ica, ^nust resolutely^ protect and 
advance the deceht fr tedom of all 
these for their OjlttliBake In the 
public interest and f) tk make im¬ 
possible the dictators jjp 0 f a to¬ 
talitarian state. ; 

Ab Americans, and jewB and 
UBrfstlaris, men an3 * br6m etT, we 
must look beyond 1 merlca and! 
beyond the hour. W th youth ln( 
two ’ hemispheres— their faces 
fresh and open to the winds of the 
world—considering n( w the direc-i 
tion and ways of thi, future, we 
must look beyond th , forms and 
instruments of , free< [ 0 m to the 
deeper sources of ou: > democrats 
and spiritual faith, fit Asia today, 
youth by the mlllionf are waver¬ 
ing between atheistic Communism) 
and so-called Christian democracy. 
The deliberate and gh , r j n g contra¬ 
dictions in the prol essions and 
practices of both mak< their choice 
problematical. To tt e principles 
of Communism It was found neces¬ 
sary in Russia to Joi 1 the totali¬ 
tarian terror. To tl Christian 
teaching of human brotherhood 
and mutual aid was i^ded In the 
West selfish, ruthless competition, 
we find It more coi ufortable to 
overlook the fact that the ways of 
the Jewleh-Chrlstian 1 caching and 
the ways of the American dream 
have not yet been rea [jy tried. In 
fairness to this hope a , an alterna¬ 
tive to the Fascist an<! Communist 
ways of the totalltar a p dictator¬ 
ship, and in fairness ; 0 the youth 
and the future of th } world, we 
must not in prideful < omplacency, 
cynical dlsillusloninen t or coward¬ 
ly despair, deny ahd betray the 
early promise of th e American 
dream. We must not mistake a 
political majority tor democracy, 
the outer husks for tbe economic 
and spirltnal subStan ce8 0 f free¬ 
dom, or any of the 1 adlspensable 
forms for the basic realities of 
democracy in the me deni world. 
The old ’ victoridk for human lib¬ 
erty can be presetted bttly in the 
revised versions 6t th j new strag¬ 
gles for democrkfcyJ^l ^ebdom can 
be protected b^ the advance of 
equality of opfeorthii |ty. Liberty 
can be raised tb highef levels by 
the 'widening of koe a i security. 
The , old Sill T>f Rif hts can be 
saved only by bfoviiitoa f„r the 
new |BlIl of Rlghtk. 

A reSxaminktloh bt the meaning 


of liberty and equality, from time 
to time, Is required for the toler¬ 
ance of differences, for the preser¬ 
vation of freedom and the wise 
adjustments of democracy to meef 
the human needs of modern 
society. 

Terror for Error 
America,, settled by peoples of 
many regions, races, religions, col¬ 
ors, creeds, and cultures, should, 
by moral example, lead the way In 
the watchword of this conference, 
In helping “to make the world safe 
for differences.” The haven of 
heretics in the days of Its weak¬ 
ness should not, In the days of its 
power, become the stronghold of 
bigots. The world has given Amer¬ 
ica the vigor and variety of its 
differences. America should pro¬ 
tect and enrich Its differences for 
the sake of America and tbe world. 
Understanding religious differ¬ 
ences makes for a better under¬ 
standing of other differences and 
for an appreciation of the sacred¬ 
ness of human personality, as 
basic to human freedom. The free¬ 
dom of differences of opinion is 
necessary to the development of a 
free personality and to the prog¬ 
ress of a free society. Repression 
is the way of frightened po^er. 
Freedom is the way of enlightened 
faith. History teaches beyond the 
denial of bigotry of the sneer of 
cynicism that the answer to a dif¬ 
ference of opinion is not denun¬ 
ciation, Is not a concentration 
camp; the answer to error is not 
terror, hut the cleansing power of 
light and liberty under the moral 
law. 

r -- The Christian View 

j We need the freedom of an 
ideological disarmament In so far 
(slb we first emotionally Inquire 
(whether an Idea, achievement or 
proposal IS, In orlglii and connec¬ 
tion, Jewish, Catholic or Protes¬ 
tant, Democratic or Republican, 
white, black or yellow, liberal or 
reactionary, individualistic or so¬ 
cialistic, fascist or Communist. 
Free minds would ask on the mer¬ 
its of the case, after a considera¬ 
tion of all sides, whether the pro¬ 
posal is wise, fair and necessary; 
whether it is, in the circum¬ 
stances, the intelligent and decent 
thing tojloJ Emancipated Intelli¬ 
gence is necessary to freedom and 
democracy. Civil liberties are 
necessary for the democratic val¬ 
ues of a free intelligence. The 
test of the bill of rights Is Its 
application to those whose Ideas 
the majority may despise the 
most. Americanism grown on this 
soil is not a frail plant that must 
be falsely protected with terror¬ 
ism by those without faith in the 
depth of its rootage or the robust¬ 
ness of its timber. Its roots are 
deep In the teachings of our re¬ 
ligion, in the traditions of the race 
and in the ideals of our own coun¬ 
try. Jesus on the road to Jeru¬ 
salem, Gamaliel In the Sanhed¬ 
rin, Socrates, John Milton, Roger 
Williams, Lord Baltimore, Thomas 
Jefferson, and all those who have 
struggled and suffered for the 
freedom of the human mind made 
no reservation against the free 
conscience of those whose ideas 
might be strange to us. In the 
cause of the freedom of religion, 
organization, press, speech, and 
teaching, spiritual heroism shines 
out all along the way of the hu¬ 
man pilgrimage. The cross and 
the stake reveal; the synagogue, 
the church, the' university, the 
newspaper, and the soap box, car¬ 
ry on the unconquerable aspira¬ 
tion of the human spirit, for a 
freer and better world. 

Both a product and a source of 
freedom is the freedom of human 
beings to organize In behalf of 
their liberties and their life In¬ 
terests. Otae test of freedom Is the 
equal freedom of organization. We 
came Into this world as a nation 


through the organization of thir¬ 
teen separate colonies Into the 
United States of America. We 
fought the Revolution for the rec¬ 
ognition of this federated organi¬ 
zation. The freedom of men to or¬ 
ganize into autonomous and fed¬ 
erated groups has been won in 
long struggles in the fields of re¬ 
ligion, politics, commerce, and in¬ 
dustry. 

The power of the great Roman 
Empire struck down the unrecog¬ 
nized and despised organizations 
of early Christians but the little 
congregations of lowly believers 
became the Church universal, 
which transformed the sackable 
city of Rome into the unsackable 
City of God, transmitted the an¬ 
cient learning, resynthesized West¬ 
ern culture, built the cathedrals, 
founded the universities, and de¬ 
spite all Its faults and failures, 
v^ith Its conception of the broth¬ 
ers of men and the sons of God, 
hjis been for the longest period 
the most beneficent organization 
In, history. The church, in its turn 
of predominance, tried to block 
the rise to sovereign power of the 
nW autonomous nations within 
,ttj-e papal dominion. Then the 
niw absolute national monarchies, 
hiving become intrenched In In¬ 
dependent power, sought to check 
the rise to Increasing power of the 
autonomous organization of the 
people’s representatives In Parlia¬ 
ment. Yet Parliament won its 
Btifuggle for collective bargaining 
wijth the king, and their written 
agreement became the English 
Bi 1 of Rights, which, Blnce 1889, 
haj been the charter of constitu¬ 
tional government for all nations 
which have followed the traditions 
of the English speaking peoples. 

America’s Heritage 

The seventeenth century is the 
cei tury of the English migration 
to America. Two movements un¬ 
de!' way in England In that cen¬ 
tury became of far reaching sig¬ 
nificance to America. In the early 
seventeenth century a little group 
of simple people had the audacity 
to think that they had the right 
to organize for religious worship 
without the authority of king or 
binhop. For such treasonous free- 
dojm of organization they were 
hrirrfed out of the land. After 
m^ny vicissitudes in a foreign 
lahd and on strange seas, this lit- 
tlA group, still clinging to their 
principles of piety and autonomous 
religious organization, fetched up 
oA the wintry shores of Massachu¬ 
setts where their spiritual hero¬ 
ism made Plymouth Rock one of 
tHe foundation stones of religious 
Congregationalism and political 
self government In America. 

One year before the Pilgrims 
reached American shores Sir Ed- 
v/in Sandys, treasurer of the Lon¬ 
don Company, Itself an expression 
oit a new form of autonomous com¬ 
mercial organization, led a move¬ 
ment in the company to grant the 
right of autonomous representa¬ 
tive assembly to the settlers in 
Virginia. The less ■ far-sighted 
business men said it would ruin 
t5he business enterprise to give 
these workingmen the right to 
share in the regulation of their 
conditions of life and labor. But 
the intelligent idealism of Sir Ed¬ 
win Sandys prevailed over the 
fears of the more practical minded 
business men. Thus was born the 
first representative assembly in 
the new world. The democratic 
idea of autonomous political or¬ 
ganization, later federated In the 
American Union, whose American 
standard was first raised on the 
banks of the James River in old 
Virginia, still files its flag high 
In the Western world. 

It waB historically logical that 
the democratic Idea of autono¬ 
mous organization, which achieved 
—Continued on page 4. 
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Universityism 


All advertising, sentiment, and blah aside, really how much 
of a university is the University of North Carolina? What 
makes a university great ? Is it a matter of enrollment, plant, 
endowment, football victories, or recognition by accrediting 
agencies ? 

President Hutchins, of Chicago University, has recently 
told the world through the columns of the Saturday Evening 
Post that the University of North Carolina is easily one of 
the foremost in America. His statement waives the items 
mentioned above and bases, the rating exclusively on the 
untrammelled freedom of thought protected and encouraged 
on this campus by trustee arid presidential policy. 

For decades various pressure groups have sought to restrict 
inquiry and discussion among faculty and students. Threats 
to punish the institution have successively been based on 
charges of “federalism,” “republicanism,” “atheism,” “mod¬ 
ernism,” “communism,” etc.! Individuals and groups, waving 
the American flag, have repudiated the educational philosophy 
of Washington, Jefferson, [Lincoln, Lee, and Wilson, ana 
sought to make this University a tool of indoctrination of 
special and temporary viewpoints. 

Thanks to heroic administration, trusting trustees, and a 
tolerant, liberal State, this University is recognizably great; 
a. bulwark of democracy in a storm of isms. ' f 

President Graham’s statement reproduced here is in the 
apostolic succession of the Insight, faith and courage which 
are worth more than all othdr sources of reputation combined. 


Text of President Graham’ i 
Address - 
(Continued from page 8) 
victories In the fields of religi in 
and politics, should become in 
Issue In the fields qf commerce 
and Industry. The commercial and 
industrial revolutions created suc¬ 
cessively the commercial and 1i- 
duatrial middle classes, whlc l, 
through antonomons corporation s, 
soon established their dominant 
positions In modern Boclety. Ti e 
English parliament having becon e 
a stronghold of the com mere! il 
and industrial leaders, prohibits d 
working men from organising In 
behalf of better conditions of 111 e 
and labor. The struggle of indus¬ 
trial workers to organise and win 
the reluctant recognition of legis¬ 
lative bodies, the eonrts, and thfe 
corporations, Is the latest chapter 
in the democratic struggle of hti- 
man beings for autonomous or¬ 
ganisation around a great humap 
need. The movement of working 
people against heavy odds to win 
a simple share in the control oI 
their own lives is one of the great 
human movements of the last hun¬ 
dred years and Is at the center of 
the struggle for freedom and de¬ 
mocracy Jn our time. 

Capitalistic Flaw 

The main barriers in the way 
of free organization of people and 
the equality of bargaining power, 
and social legislation, have been 
the theory of economic individual¬ 
ism, the many valuable achieve¬ 
ments and the prestige of unham¬ 
pered industrial leaders, and the 
power of the modern corporation. 

The representatives of great 
corporate enterprises can recall 
with sincere and historic pride 
that capitalism was a decisive fac¬ 
tor In the overthrow of feudalism, 
in the liberation of the common 
man, land and labor from the 
vested control of the feudal lords, 
[and In the liberation of industry 
and commerce from the monopo¬ 
lies of the decadent guilds. A free 
capitalism Is historically recog¬ 
nized as one of the main pivots 


In the transition from the me¬ 
dieval to. the modern world jThe 
liberated individuals of the rising 
capitalist class tnoved from vic¬ 
tory to victory in Ideas, church, 
Btate, commerce and Industry. 
With Initiative, inventive geniils, 
and far flung enterprise they de¬ 
veloped industry on a scale which 
required gigantic corporations for 
gigantic national and Internation¬ 
al trade. These corporations gath¬ 
ered the savings of people any¬ 
where to meet the wants of people 
everywhere. Geared to vast reser¬ 
ves of capital and to steam, 
electric, and 4 gas-power engines, 
they have thrown around the 
earth a mechanical framework, 
which, with all its economic 
strains and social failures, still 
holds up the structure of the 
modern hut threatened world. 

This historic achievement pro¬ 
vides part of the basis of a staunch 
devotion to the principles of eco¬ 
nomic Individualism. Re-enforcing 
the witness of history is the eco¬ 
nomic theory which, for more 
than a century, has held that In¬ 
dividuals, In seeking their own 
private profits in a free competi¬ 
tive society, achieve total results, 
which, in the long rttn, best serve 
the public welfare. The mechan¬ 
istic conceptions of the universe, 
reenforced by a largely mechani¬ 
cal civilization, entered Into the 
preconceptions of a mechanically 
self-balancing economic system of 
natural and Immutable laws. Add¬ 
ed to the sanctions of generations 
of accepted practices was the 
mighty sanction of science In the 
Darwinian theory based on the 
struggle for existence, nature’s 
laws of the jungle, and the result¬ 
ing values of the survival of the 
fittest. The results are spread 
over the world today, beneficent 
and cruel, magnificent and ugly, 
resourceful and despairing. 

'"'"'democratic Dynamics 
R Democracy cannot, without de- 
| cay, stop In either the pride of 
historic achievement or in the de¬ 
spair of wide human miseries. 
History would also remind tis 


and power of eco- 
(tes should recall that 
the theory o* the natural rights 
of man aro^e to challenge the 
theory of the^ivine right of kings. 
We all need to remind ourselves 
that the American Declaration of 
Independence declared not only 
for the inalienable rights of the 
individual bit 4 ala0 for the con¬ 
sent of the governed and not only 
that men ar<> “created free” but 
also that meq are "created equal.’* 
We should jl ol n to the historic 
warning of another generation 
that “this nation cannot endure 
half slave a n< l half Iree’*j the 
prophetic cal* to our generation 
that this democracy cannot endure 
with one third or more than forty 
millions of tl ® people "ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, aid ill-fedj^, 
Education’s Plight 
Re-emphas^lng these cruel fig¬ 
ures of econc mic Injustice are the 
staggering fl suree of educational 
Inequality. C 4 the 4G million peo¬ 
ple without local access to public 
libraries in I be nation 39^4 mil¬ 
lions live in rural areas. The farm 
people in tl © United States in 
1930 received nine per cent of the 
national Inco ne and yet supported 
and educates 31 per cent of the 
nation's chil Iren. The non-farm 
people In on< section of the coun 
try were tw mty-one times more 
able to educate their children than 
the farm people of another sec¬ 
tion of the country. In three states 
less than $30 00 P 6r child was in¬ 
vested In pu bite education, whllo 
in three oth^r states more than 
$120.00 per child was spent. 

In the ru ral states with the 
least economic ability the people 
pay the hlgl eBt tat rate for the 
educationuaXJ ° 

lowest plane lb .th© haMon. QVBr 
half of the American SLat^S are 
rural states In which tfee Ameri¬ 
can populate n Is largely rehewed 
and in whlcl there Is the largest 
proportion c l children and the 
least proport «n of wealth. A large 
proportion t * children who in 
their non-pi oductive years are 
supported an d educated by rural 
people become In their creative 
years the pioducers In the vital 
Industries and the very backbone 
of urban ca mm unities. JuBt as 
within the s ates the children In 
the rural 1< calltles can have 
fairer educational opportunity on¬ 
ly through si a te aid to the locali¬ 
ties so the (hlldren In the rural 
states can ha ▼© a more ©Qual edu¬ 
cational opp< rtunlty only through 
Federal aid to the states, with, 
we may add Federal guarantees 
of state cont fol In behalf of both 
freedom and Equality of oppor¬ 
tunity of thi* children in all the 
states and i 1 recognition of the 
fact that In bur Federal republic 
children are to become citizens 
of the Stat^ and of the United 
States. 

AIm at Equality 
It Is one i>( the ironies of the 
history of liberty that the shib¬ 
boleths whlc come flaming from 
the souls of the prophets of de¬ 
mocracy in t ©half of the freedom 
of forgotten men In another cen¬ 
tury should be hardened and 
turned again »t the larger liberties 
of forgotten millions of our time. 
Those who identify the concep¬ 
tions of equality with a concep¬ 
tion contradicted by biology, psy-‘ 
chology, and common sense, and 
see liberty and progress sub¬ 
merged in I*© bead level of the 
uniformity I nd mediocrity of a 
m 1 a c o n cel Ted equalitarlanlsm, 
should remei »ber that the equality 
of the Amerl dream la the com¬ 
panion, not the foe, of freedom. 
It Is clear t< 1 all that human be¬ 
ings are no - ©dual -In physical, 
mental, and I piritual qualities and 
abilities. Ni» theory or law can 


I 


make them so. But they are all 
human beings, are all members 
of the same great human family, 
and are all sons of God. 

In this basic conception of both 
democracy and religion all human 
beings are equal. It Is not in the 
American tradition that alt people 
are identical or have the right to 
achieve an impossible and para¬ 
lyzing uniformity. It is, however, 
In the American dream, that, by 
a wide educational provision for 
the free development of Individual 
differences and aptitudes, all 
should have a more equal oppor¬ 
tunity to make the most of their 
whole and highest personalities 
and have a part, to the limit of 
their capacities. In the work and 
life of their community and gener¬ 
ation. The higher the Individuals 
climb the higher democracy 
climbs. The denial of this equal¬ 
ity of opportunity Is a denial of 
freedom to millions of individuals 
to develop their individual differ¬ 
ences and their social capacities, 
with consequent losses to the 
whole personality of each Individ¬ 
ual and with Immeasurable losses' 
to the economic, social, and spirit¬ 
ual progress of all mankind. 

Machines and Education 

Those who would hold the con¬ 
ceptions of freedom and democ¬ 
racy static and fixed In the mold 
of another age disregard the great 
changes in the structure of so¬ 
ciety, their human Implications 
and the adaptations necessary to 
preserve freedom and democracy 
in the dynamic society of the mod¬ 
ern world. Machine technology 
has taken from workers the sense 
of Individual freedom, self-reli¬ 
ance, and creative workmanship. 
The big corporation, along with 
its many social values, eliminated 
many of the areas of competitive 
freedom, and submerged the lib¬ 
erty and initiative of countless 
little business men. The Western 
frontier, which once made eco¬ 
no mic In dividualism the actual 
basis of equa ry of economic op¬ 
portunity, has been closed 'for¬ 
ever upon what-for more thin a 
hundred years, was an ever-mov¬ 
ing and ever-fresh source for the 
renewal of both, freedom and de 
mocracy in America. With much 
of the historic ground shifting 
from under both freedom and de¬ 
mocracy in America, It is well that 
the old democratic hopes of the 
frontier now closed are compen¬ 
sated for by the new democratic 
hopes of the open schools. It Is 
with an American faith common 
to both that, In this time of crisis 
for human liberty, we turn to edu¬ 
cation and democracy. 

Challenge of Democracy 
The challenge of education and 
democracy is more and higher 
democracy in education, and freer, 
nobler, and continuous education 
for democracy. (Democracy cannot 
be fixed In the mold of the past, 
must not be confined to political 
democracy, must not tolerate mon¬ 
ocracy and cannot long be Identi¬ 
fied with plutocracy. Democratic 
education does not mistake propa¬ 
ganda for Information. Education 
for democracy is not indoctrina¬ 
tion, but is a free participation 
of all in the creative experiences 
of learning and living. Democ¬ 
racy is not regimentation by pri¬ 
vate corporate or public political 
bureaucracies, but social control 
by the people in behalf of the free¬ 
dom and equal opportunities of 
all people. It la more than an end, 
It le a process; It Is more than 
majority vote, it la a way of life, 
Our democracy should be the free 
spirit of a self-governing people in 
the control of the sources of their 
common life toward the fulfill¬ 
ment of the American dream. 

American democracy would Ip re¬ 
serve the precious liberties of 
worship, assembly, speech, the 
press, suffrage, and lawful process 
for person and property, regard¬ 
less of creed, race, color or eco¬ 
nomic position and would enlarge 
the historic bill of rights to In 


elude, as basic to all: Provision 
for more equal educational oppor¬ 
tunity of all the children in ail. 
the states, provisions for farmers- 
as equal partner^ in our now lop¬ 
sided economic society, for equal¬ 
ity of bargaining power through 
the organization of workers, the 
cooperation of farmers, and Dis¬ 
information of consumers, for the 
right to work and decent terms 
and conditions of the working 
life, for higher levels of social 
security to lift the levels of hu¬ 
man liberty, for American partici¬ 
pation in international coopera¬ 
tion for peace and security against 
the hazards of an unorganized, 
world community In which ware 
and depressions anywhere Involve 
people everywhere, for Intelligent 
production as a way of abundance- 
and decent consumption as a way- 
of life, and for a more abundant 
distribution of the good life for 
all people in the eternal adven¬ 
ture toward the Kingdom of God. 
to which this university would 
dedicate both freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. 

The University's Stand 

In this critical hour for human 
freedom, Instead of a dictatorship- 
away from democracy and Instead 
of a dictatorship toward democ¬ 
racy, this university would sound 
itB timely challenge to religion, 
to education, to freedom and to 
democracy. As the peoples of the- 
world may, above the wreck and 
ruin of war, yet turn to these, 
may we as students and citizens, 
turn for guidance to the Greatest 
Teacher and the Supreme Demo¬ 
crat, whose teachings and life * 
became the foundations of free¬ 
dom and democracy In the mod¬ 
ern world. 

A dictatorship In behalf of 
those who do the work of the 
world may provide bread, may 
harness great physical resources 
to satisfy the hunger and senses 
of men, but we hear Him say: 

Man.eannnt live by hfead alone.’*_ 

A dictatorship, In behalf oi * cruel 
racial bigotry may crticlfy a great 
race and a fundamental religion, 
and by a dazzling leap from the 
highest pinnacle of Central Euro¬ 
pean power annex a nation and de¬ 
stroy a democracy for a time, but 
the slower processes of freedom 
and democracy and the revela¬ 
tions of the Inner spirit of com¬ 
mon men are more enduring than 
any exhibition of totalitarian 
power. 

End of Strife 

Our Western democracies, un¬ 
christian and undemocratic In 
their grasping might, may pyra¬ 
mid economic power to Intercon¬ 
tinental heights above a prostrate 
world and yet without spiritual 
insight and social intelligence, be 
helpless to prevent either world 
wars with their murder of mil¬ 
lions or world depressions which 
take work and bread from mil¬ 
lions of homes In which children, 
plastic to their influences, look in¬ 
to the faces of defeated men. In 
;he midst of such a world we 
turn In humility and need to the 
.ways and hopes of freedom and 
democracy and the little tried 
guidance of Him who Joined 
teaching and life, and said: 
"Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free”; “I am come 
that you might have life and have 
It more abundantly**; and "Suf¬ 
fer the children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for such Is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’* 

Upon the teachings of the Mas¬ 
ter . Teacher, upon the ways of 
freedom and democracy, for their 
own sake and as alternative to 
the ways of the totalitarian dic¬ 
tatorships in this time of crisis 
for the humane hopes of all man¬ 
kind, we take our stand as teach¬ 
ers and students intent upon our. 
studies and work of preparation, 
groping forward together in a 
stricken world In need of the 
best that youth has to give to¬ 
ward the American dream and the 
Kingdom of God. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 


FRANK PORTER GRAHAM was born in Fayetteville, North Carolina, on 
October 14, ^886. His boyhood was spent in Charlotte, North Carolina, where 
he graduated from Central High Sehoolo In 1909» Dr. GRAHAM received an A.B. 
degree at the University of North Carolina, along with the highest scholastic 
honors. Dr. GRAHAM continued his studies at North Carolina and obtained a 
degree in law, following which he was employed for several years at the Raleigh 
High School, Raleigh, North Carolina, as an instructor in English. Dr. 

GRAHAM left Raleigh, North Carolina, and went to New York City,.."where he 
obtained an M.A. degree in History at Columbia University, devoting his 
studies to Carl Schurz and the Liberal Republican Movement of tb& l870*s. 

In iDr. GRAHAJ^sreturned to Chapel Hill, North Carolina, shake he was 
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DETAILS: 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


FRANK PORTER GRAHAM was born in Fayetteville, North Carolina, on 
October 14, 1886, His boyhood was spent in Charlotte, North Carolina, where 
he graduated from Central High School, In 1909, Dr. GRAHAM received an A,B. 
degree at the University of North Carolina, along with the highest scholastic 
honors. Dr. GRAHAM continued his studies at North Carolina and obtained a 
degree in law, following which he was employed for several years at the Raleigh 
High School, Raleigh, North Carolina, as an instructor in English. Dr. 

GRAHAM left Raleigh, North Carolina, and went to New York City, where he 
obtained an M.A.. degree in History at Columbia University, devoting his 
studies to Carl Schurz and the Liberal Republican Movement of the 1870's. 

In 1915 Dr. GRAHAM returned to Chapel Hill, North Carolina, where he was 
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employed at student secretary of the YMCA. Shortly before America's entrance 
into World War I, Dr. GRAHAM was appointed professor of History at the UniTor¬ 
si ty of North Carolina. In June of 1918 he left the UniTersity and enlisted 
in the Marine Corps, where he served approximately two years, emerging as a 
first lieutenant. 

Following the war. Dr. GRAHAM returned to the University of North 
Carolina and resumed instructing in History. He oontinued to serve in this 
oapacity until 1930 when he was elected the eleventh president of the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. During the decade from 1920 until 1930 Dr. GRAHAM 
did graduate work at the universities of Chioago, London, and Paris. He has 
been the recipient of numerous honorary degrees from various universities. 

Along with his work as an educator. Dr. GRAHAM has been active in 
national affairs, particularly during recent years. Since becoming presi¬ 
dent of the University of North Carolina, he has served on the following 
bodies of national importance* Vice-ohairman of the National Consumers 
Advisory Board; Chairman of the National Advisory Council on Social Seourity; 

' member of the National Emergency Council; and at the present time he is serv¬ 
ing as a representative of the public on the National War Labor Board. 

BASIS OF INVESTIGATION 

On various dates and from different sources, information has been 
received charging that Dr. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM is, or has beep, affiliated 
with the American Youth Congress, the National Federation of Constitutional^ 
Liberties, and the Communist Party. 

we 

According to Who's Who for 1942, Dr. GRAHAM is presently serving 
on the National War Labor Board as representative of the general publio, 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 

A. Americ an Youth Congress 

Informant | | stated that during 1940 Dr. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM was listed 

as a sponsor of a national photographic oontest jointly conducted by*.the 
American Youth Congress and Friday Magazine 0 

Informant I [ stated he had never heard of Dr. GRAHAM being affiliated 

with the American Youth Congress. 8imilar information was obtained from 
Informant I I 
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B. National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 

Informant | | advised that the name of FRANK PORTER GRAHAM appeared 

In th e aotiye indices of the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties* 
| further advised that the names appearing in this list probably represented 
names of persons known to be favorable to social legislation and that the 
list did not purport to be a membership roster of the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties* 

Informants | | and | j rere unable to furnish any information to 

indioate that Dr. GRAHAM was affiliated at any time with the National Feder¬ 
ation for Constitutional Liberties* 


g* CowwaiAt Party 

Informant ! I advised that on July 23, 1931, Dr. GRAHAM in a speeoh 
before the North Carolina Press Association at Morehead City, North Carolina, 
made the following statement, illustrative of his attitude toward Russian 
Communisms 

"Dictatorships encroach upon the ideas and processes of democracies b2 

all over the world, whether Fasoism in Italy, Bolshevism in Russia, ^7 

the war lords in China, or the special interests in the United States. 

The private interests would cut down on the equal opportunities of 
the people," 

According to Informant ! | , President GRAHAM made the following state¬ 
ment concerning the possibilities of a proletariat dictatorship in the United 
States, while addressing the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, on August 28, 1935* 

"This country is unsuited to a political dictatorship of either 
the Communist or Fascist form . . • • Both the British and 
American tradition, even in the present politioal climate of 
emergency, make a poor environment for a politioal dictatorship." 

Informant | | said that after concluding that the farmers and industrial 

workers have sufficient power to block a Fascist movement in the United States, 

Dr. GRAHAM continued by saying 1 

"For a Communist dictatorship there appears less chance, even with a 
change in the traditional attitude of the American workers. The 
farmers and the urban middle class overwhelmingly outweigh the 
proletariat, who are apt to recede in power before technological 
advances•" 
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Informant ! | advised that when Dr. GRAHAM addressed the l£th con¬ 
vention of the YtiCA at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, he deplored the fact that 
the Russ ian G overnment had sought to destroy religion among the Russian 
people. | ] advised that Dr. GRAHAM described the Soviet regime as one of 

"atheistic materialism." 

Informant ! | advised that during the summer of 1935 FRANK uRAHAM 
"sponsored the summer school of Moscow University which was for the purpose 
of having American young men and young woman go to Russia and sit at the 
feet of Soviet instructors," Informant)_(said that in spite of Dr. GRA¬ 

HAM’S efforts, the proposed summer school never materialized, and no American 
students attended classes at the Moscow University. 


According to Informant] 
of International Education, 


Dr. GRAHAM, working under the Institute 
Inc., ah adjunct of the Rockefeller Foundation, 


sought to get the Russian Governm ent to institute summer sessions which could 
be attended by American students. 
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]further advised that this was a part 

of a larger project seeking to get similar courses begun in the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Berlin. 


Informant 


advised that in the spring of 1940 before an alumni 


group of the University of North Carolina, Dr. GRAHAM was questioned in det ail 
about Communism and Communists in the University of North Carolina. | | 

furnished the following transcript of the questions and answers! 


Q. Are there courses of study in the University which deal with 
Fascism, Nazism, and Communism; and if so, could you tell us 
why and something about the principles which govern the handling 
of these courses? 

A. Yes. The Dean of the School of Commerce, Dr. D. D. CARROLL, 
gives a course called "Theories of Economic Reform" in which 
all of the above theories of government are considered, along 
with individualism and capitalism. It is simply the Univer¬ 
sity being true to itself in trying to keep its doors and 
windows open so that the students may understand the world 
into which they are to go and to do their day’s work. It is 
not true that because the University makes it possible for the 
students to study these movements and issues that the Univer¬ 
sity is a part of the movement or advocates the movement . . . . 
We would cease to be a modern university if we closed our class¬ 
rooms and laboratories to the livest things going on in our 
times. 
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Q* Do the teachers who conduct these courses attempt to advocate 

any of the basic and distinctive ideas of these political philo¬ 
sophies and systems of government? 

A. They do not, so far as I know, and I have asked that question 
and have been told no. 


Q. Are there any Communists in the University faculty? 

A, No, At least I have asked people to bring up one as a matter 
of information. 


Q, Are there any Communists, Fascists, or Nazis among the students? 

A. I couldn’t say about that absolutely. I have asked the students, 
not by way of inquisition but by way of information, because I 
consider that there are some here, and the students say . . . 

3 or 4. To be safe I would multiply this by two — so you might 
say a dozen more or less. If this were so, we would give them 
the protection of the American Bill of Rights so long as they 
obey the law, were desirable oitizens, and did their work. 

According to Informant_I, Dr. GRAHAM has opposed the poll tax 

system existing in the South. | stated that Dr. GRAHAM, as chairman of 

the Southern Conference for Human Welfare, has actively sought to break 
down the poll tax system. 


Informant! | said that Dr. GRAHAM at one time endorsed a proposal 
made by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People to 
General GEORGE C. MARSHALL that volunteer regiments of colored and white men 
be en cour aged. 
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Informant ! | advised that Dr. GRAHAM advocated United States aid 
to Spain during the"Spanish Civil War, and that he signed his name to a peti¬ 
tion to the President requesting that the arms embargo be lifted as to Loyalist 
Spain. 

Informant ) I said that Dr. GRAHAM was Southern Chairman for the Com¬ 
mittee to Defend America By Aiding the Allies and that in such capaoity he 
urged intervention and all-out aid to England as early as the spring ofj#40. 

In the June 1^41 issue of "The Bulletin" published by BART HUNTER^liCGAN, 
Secretary for the 16th District of the Communist Party, there is published 
an article on Dr. GRAHAM. In this article Dr. GRAHAM is described as a 
"phoney friend of labor" and as an ex-Progressive who is "extremely useful 
for Wall Street’s war drive." 
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Informant) | in reply to the question,"Do you believe that Dr. GRA¬ 
HAM is or ever has been a member of the Communist Party?" stated, "In my 
opinion FRANK GRAHAM never has been a member of the Communist ParbL but I 
believe that he is radical and particularly dangerous because he wlerates 
Communists to infiltrate the University of North Carolina." 

Informant ! [ advised that during the summer of 1936 Dr. GRAHAM spent 
three weeks at a school located in Lit tle Sw itzerland. North Carolina, 
instructing in Communism. According to l I the students at this school each 
day closed the sessions by singing the "Internationale." 

Informant ! I stated positively that there has never been any camp 

or school operating during the summer or winter at Little Switzerland, North 
Carolina. Informant ! l advised that beyond the home of Judge ROY CLARKSON, 
deceased Justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court, there was nothing in 
the way of suit able facilities for a school at Little Switzerland, North 
Carolina. I I stated that at one time he made inquiries into the possibility 
of using Little Switzerland as a location for a summ er camp , but that lack 
of proper facilities made suoh a project impossible. | ( further advised 
that Judge CLARKSON was one of the very close friends of Dr. FRANK GRAHAM. b7 
He said that whenever Dr. GRAHAM was anywhere in the neighborhood of Little 
Switzerland he would always go out of his way to call on Judge CLARKSON, and 
that whenever he remained in the area for any length of time he stayed at the 
home of Judge CLARKSON. 

From Informant ! | it was ascertained that Dr. GRAHAM was at Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina, during the latter part of June and again during the 
early part of July of 1936. 1 I was unable to furnish further information 

which would indicate that Dr. GRAHAM was in Western Carolina during any 
other periods of the summer of 1936. 

It was ascertained from Informant | [ that Blue Ridge, North Carolina, 
is the name given to the summer confere nce g rounds of the ten states forming 
the Southeastern Division of the YMCA. | | said that each summer the various 
Southeastern YMCA’s sent representatives to this summer session, and that 
meetings were h eld in the buildings of Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. ! l advised that the Blue Ridge YMCA summer camp was consider¬ 
ably older than Black Mountain College, and that during the depression the 
YMCA rented some of its facilities to this college, but that beyond this 
there was no connection between Blue Ridge and Black Mountain College. 

Informant) [furnished records which indicated that during the 
period of June 11 to 20, 1936, the Southeastern YMCA Students Division sent 
representatives to Blue Ridge, North Carolina. These records further indi- 
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cated that Dr. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM app eared before this group at some time dur 
ine the 10-day period and according to l I "spoke on some theme of labor and 
management." I I advised that early in July representatives of the Industrial 
Division of the Southeastern YMCA’s met at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, and 

that Dr. GRAHAM again appeared and delivered a platform address. |_| said 

that Black Mountain is approximately $0 miles from Little Switzerland. 


It was ascertained from Informant ! | that during roughly the same 
period the Textile Bulletin, an established critic of Dr. GRAHAM'S activities, 
published an editorial charging that FRANK GRAHAM, President of the University 
of North Carolina, met seoretly with a group of agitators at Burnsville, 

North Carolina (approximately 10 miles from Little Switzerland, North Caro¬ 
lina). I I stated that this editorial intimated that President GRAHAM was 

secretly active in the affairs of the Communist Party. |_|further stated 

that a subsequent issue of the Textile Bulletin carried a retraction of the 
original editorial and stated that while a FRANK GRAHAM did attend the reported 
meeting he was a labor agitator from Massachusetts, and not the President of 
the University of North Carolina. A review of th e fil es of the Textile Bul¬ 
letin indicated that the editorial referred to by l | was printed in the issue 
of August 29, 1929, and referred to a meeting held on August 3, 1929. 


In view of the information obtained from Informant ! | to the effect 
that Camp Larry Hogan is located in the same vicinity as Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina, and is a camp of the type where Communism might be taught 
cn/t the Twfernfl+.janalfi sung, it was deemed advisable to contactl 


T 


1 Streets Charlotte, North Carolina A 

]who was available 


for 


questioning. She advised that beyond the regular groups of counselors, no 
outsiders appeared to instruct at Camp Larry Hogan during t he summer of 1936 
for even a short period, much less a period of three weeks. I I 

further advised that on the first Sunday of July the students at Camp Larry 
and those of the Summer School for Workers met at the Asheville Normal School, 
Asheville, North Carolina, for one day and that an outsider did speak to them 
at this time. She said that she was unable to recall the name of the speaker 
or his theme. The files of Informant ] | were examined and it was determined 
that these files contained no information to indicate that Dr. FRANK PORTER 
G RAHA M was in the area at the time described. 


Mr s. 


and Mrs. 


who 


Camp Larry, stated that to the best of their 


tecdiiedtion no out- 
siders appeared to lecture at Camp Larry during the summer of 1936. Both 
women advised that they were well acquainted with the camp, its students, and 
instrn ctors. An examination was made of the files maintained by Informant 
[with negative results. 
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Likewise, the files of Informant)_|were examined for the period 

of the summer of 1936 and nothing was ascertained to indicate that Dr, FRANK 
GRAHAM appeared for the purpose of making a speech or instructing anywhere 
in McDowell County during the summer of 1936. 


ENCLOSURES — To the Bureau! 

(1) Pamphlet issued by Intourist, Inc,, relative to the 1935 
session of Moscow University, 

(2) Copy of the June 1941 issued of the "Bulletin” issued by BART 
HUNTER LOGAN, Secretary for the Communist Party, District 16. 


- REFERRED UPON COMPLETION TO THE OFFICE OF ORIGIN - 
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Informant 

Informant 

Informant 

Informant 

Informant 

Informant 

Informant 
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Informant 
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Informant 
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IDENTITY OF INFORMANTS 

This information was submitted to the 


Charlotte Field Division, via the Bureau, by the Philadel¬ 
phia Field Division on November 23, 1936. 

Page 40 of a re port entitled "AM ERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS" by 


JDQ. 

Special Agent ] 
Chica/o, Illinois. 


dated February 25, 1941, 


GRAHAM 


E 


North Carolina, and a 


of Dr. 


Carolina. 


J, North 

b2 


Page 59 J^f the report entitled "National Federation for Con- b7C 
stituylonal Liberties" Special Agent T. W. DAWSEY, dated b7D 
Marchr 10, 1941, at Washington, D. C* 

"The.,deficit, the Debt, the Depression, and the Stakes of 
th^ People," North Carolina Room, University of North Caro¬ 
lina Library. 

"Can Democracy Survive in the Modern World?" North Carolina 
Alumni Review, November 1935. 

"15^ ijavional YMCA Convention," North Carolina Room, Univer¬ 
sity North Carolina Library. 


jwriting in the Raleigh News and Observer of 


/April 27, 1941. 

^Lenoi k Chambers’ Questions - - - And Djf. Frank Graham’s 
Answers," North Carolina Alumni Review, June, 1940 o 

"Th^\Poll Tax," published in 1940 byyfche Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, University of Ni6rth Carolina Library. 

University of North Carolina PailvMrar Heel. June 22, 1942. 

Report of Special Agent ROSWELL E. SMITH, dated December 18, 
1936, at Charlotte, North Carolina, in the case entitled, 
"Larry Hogan Camp, Old Port, North Carolina." 
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Informant 


Informant k 



"Neighborhood Notes" in the, Chapel Hill Weekly for the summer 
of 1936, issue of June 26, 1936# and July 10, 1936, cited. 

The*Asheville Times and the^ Asheville Citizen for the summer 

of 1936. ~~ 

The files of Camp Larry Hogan maintained in the mess hall 
of the camp, 

The^Marion Progress for the summer of 1936. 
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MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
(Anglo-American Section) 

American Advisory Organization: 

Institute of International Education, Inc. 
Advisors: George S. Counts and Heber Harper 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

W. W. Charters, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, \ 

Ohio State University. j \ 

Harry Wooburn Chase, Chancellor of New York University. . ( 

George S. Counts, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Columbia 
University. 

Stephen Duggan, Director, Institute of International 
Education. 

Hallie F. Flanagan, Professor of English, Vassar College. 

Frank P. Graham, President, University of North Carolina. 

Robert M. Hutchins, President, University of Chicago. 

Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

I. L. Kandel, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

Robert L. Kelly, Secretary, Association of American Colleges. 

John A. Kingsbury, Secretary, Milbank Memorial Fund. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Professor of Social Economy and Social 1 

Research, Bryn Mawr College. 

Paul Klapper, Dean, School of Education, College of the 
City of New York. 

Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education. 1 

Edward R. Murrow, Assistant Director, Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Education. 

William Allan Neilson, President, Smith College. 

Howard W. Odum, Professor of Sociology and Director, / 

School of Public Welfare, University of North Carolina. {| 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia * l 

University. 1 

H. W. Tyler, General Secretary, American Association of f | 

University Professors. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, President, Oberlin College. 

John W. Withers, Dean, School of Education, New York 
University. 

Thomas Woody, Professor of History of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Director, Clinic for the Social Adjust¬ 
ment of Gifted Children, New York University. * 

l 


The tremendous progress of the Soviet Union in the 
cultural field creates for Americans an unequalled ob¬ 
servation ground for education, psychology and the social 
sciences. The Soviet Union prese?its a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for the study of the processes of cultural change. 
The first and second Five Year Plans, by creating the 
foundations of a planned national economy, have brought 
about a complete reconstruction in the social attitudes 
arid behavior of the Russian people. 

From a backward and illiterate country, the U. S. S. R. 
has been transformed into a modern industrial nation. 
Illiteracy has been almost abolished. The Soviet Union 
possesses the most progressive system of public educa¬ 
tion, extensively making use of the best achievements of 
international pedagogy. Soviet policy in social welfare, 
the care of mothers and children, the re-education and 
re-direction of lawless elements, and in other fields, 
presents a provocative challenge to students on all levels. 
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PURPOSE 

Moscow University Summer Session conducts an 
Anglo-American Section, open to all academically 
qualified foreigners who are interested in the cultural and 
educational aspects of life in the Soviet Union. Instruc¬ 
tion is in the English language, by an all-Soviet faculty 
of professors and specialists. The State University of 
Moscow certifies academic credit to those foreign students 
meeting the requirements of the university and complet¬ 
ing a course of study in its Anglo-American Section. The 
Director of the Moscow University Summer Session is a 
Soviet educator. The Summer Session is officially an 
organizational part of the Moscow State University. 

In order to insure close cooperation with American 
educational institutions, and with students and educators 
in the United States, an advisory relationship was estab¬ 
lished in 1933 with the Institute of International Educa¬ 
tion. At the same time, a National Advisory Council of 
prominent American educators was formed by Prof. 
Stephen Duggan to assist the Institute of International 
Education in its advisory capacity. To facilitate still 
closer rapprochment, each year several American educa¬ 
tors are invited to Moscow as resident advisors to the 
Summer Session. Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. Heber 
Harper, Professors of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, will act as advisors during the sum¬ 
mer session of 1935. 

The Moscow University Summer Session is sponsored 
in the Soviet Union by the Peoples’ Commissariat of 
Education of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic; by VOKS, the All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries; and by Intourist, 
the State Travel Company of the U. S. R. R. Intourist,* 
through its Educational Department, will supply infor¬ 
mation to persons interested. 

Moscow University will offer, in its Anglo-American 
Section, during the summer of 1935, a variety of courses 
to serve as a means of furthering cultural contacts be¬ 
tween American and Russian teachers and students. The 
Summer Session functions with the purpose of providing 
foreign visitors to the Soviet Union with the academic 
facilities and programs necessary for serious study and 
research. However, the purpose of the Summer Session 
is primarily that of assisting foreigners in a survey and 
understanding of the various phases of contemporary life 
in the Soviet Union. 


ORIGIN 

The Summer Session originated as the result of an 
experiment conducted during the summer of 1933 by a 
group of American educators. The ff American Summer 
School in Russia” was organized in 1933 to offer two 
courses dealing with '‘Experimental Educational Pro¬ 
grams of the Soviet Union” and ''Institutional Changes 
in the Soviet Union.” These two courses were conducted 
in Moscow in an experimental fashion with a group of 
twenty-five teachers and students of education. 

At the second Summer Session in 1934, thirteen 
courses were offered in five major fields of art and litera¬ 
ture, sociology, psychology, education and research. The 
staff was composed of twenty-two professors and aca¬ 
demic assistants. Two hundred and twelve students at¬ 
tended the 1934 session. Among them were undergrad¬ 
uates, teachers, principals, professors, psychologists, social 
workers, physicians, nurses and artists. 

Basing their judgment upon the undeniable success of 
these ventures, the Soviet educational authorities organ¬ 
ized at the University of Moscow, an Anglo-American 
Section offering full and regular summer instruction in 
English. The students and professors of the 1933 and 
1934 sessions approved the academic advantages of the 
plan, which enabled the student to travel during his 
vacation period and at the same time to further his own 
professional experience. It is a plan that has the full 
support of the foremost educators and scientists of the 
Soviet Union. 

The directors of the summer school discovered that 
while American educators displayed great interest in 
Soviet education, it was evident that outside of the Soviet 
Union there existed no profound knowledge of actual 
conditions in the Soviet school world. These considera¬ 
tions, coupled with the ever present Russian eagerness 
for close cultural contact with Americans, are the primary 
reasons for the continuation of the plan. 
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THE PLAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 

Moscow University Summer Session offers the student 
an opportunity to combine summer vacation with study 
and European travel at very economical rates. Special 
rates for maintenance in the Soviet Union are available 
only to students, teachers or social workers who attend 
the Summer Session. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

The Anglo-American Section of the Moscow Uni¬ 
versity Summer Session offers a wide choice of subjects 
and courses. The courses offered during the 1935 ses¬ 
sion, which begins on July 19th in Moscow, are listed 
below under special group headings. 


Art and Literature 

Arts in the 30 Hours 

U. S. S. R. 2 Semester Units 

(Requires minimum of thirty additional hours observa¬ 
tion and field work. Open to all students.) 

A discussion of contemporary painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, theatre and the dance in the Soviet Union. The course 
will offer the student a concept of the relation of art to the 
building of the new Soviet society. Topics to be discussed will 
include the features of socialist realism in art; the social status 
of artists; the economic organization enabling creative work; 
and the role of the arts in the program of popular education. 

Observation and field work will be scheduled in galleries, 
studios, theatres for children and adults, research institutes, 
club houses for artists and other institutions for the development 
of art activities. 
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Literatures of Russia and 
the Soviet Union 


30 Hours 
2 Semester Units 


(Requires a minimum of thirty additional hours of 
library work. Open to all students.) 

The course will present a brief survey of pre-revolutionary 
Russian literature and the effects of the old writers upon the 
new. There will be included a description of the historical 
stages of Soviet literature; the present school of socialist realism; 
the work and influence of such writers as Gorki and others; the 
themes of contemporary Soviet literature; and the social role of 
the Soviet writer in the program for the building of socialism. 


Institutional Changes and Social 
Backgrounds of Soviet Society 

Principles of the Collective 30 Hours 

and Socialist Society 2 Semester Units 

(This course, or its equivalent, prerequisite for all 
students. Students may request exemption when 
registering.) 

An elementary course, presenting and describing the basic 
ideas and institutions of Soviet society. Beginning with a brief 
historical account, the course will present in simple terms the 
theory and practice of socialist construction. Among the topics 
included in the course are: the theories underlying the Soviet 
State; the organization of the government and the Soviet 
economy; the program of educational and cultural advance; the 
relation of the individual to the family and to other social 
groups; the question of the village and the collectivization of 
agriculture; and the solution of the problem of national minori¬ 
ties. The course is intended as a general survey of Soviet life. 






Justice and the Correctional 
Policy of the S. U. 


30 Hours 
2 Semester Units 


Education and Science 


(Requires 15 additional hours of observation. Open 
to all students.) 

The course will describe the Soviet system of jurisprudence 
and the administration of justice. There will be a review of the 
major theories of criminology as well as the Marxian point of 
view towards the problem of crime. It will then specifically 
deal with crime and its eradication in the Soviet Union. Pro¬ 
grams for the education of delinquents (children and adoles¬ 
cents) and for the reclamation of criminals will be presented. 
In connection with this course, there will be visits of observa¬ 
tion to the various institutions concerned with this problem. 


Organization of Public Health 30 Hours 

and Socialized Medicine 2 Semester Units 

(Requires a minimum of fifteen additional hours of 
observation and field work. Open to all students. 
Recommended to social workers, physicians and health 
education specialists.) 

The course presents a study of the organization of health and 
medical services in the U. S. S. R. There will be a description 
of the organization and programs of hospitals, clinics, rest 
homes, sanataria and dispensaries in their relationships to fac¬ 
tories and farms; medical research and the work of experimental 
institutes; training of medical workers; care of women and 
children in factories, schools and on farms; social psychiatry and 
mental hygiene; physical education and programs for disease 
prevention; and the organization of professional medicine as a 
state function. 


Survey of Education in 60 Hours 

the U. S. S. R. 4 Semester Units 

(Requires a minimum of thirty additional hours of 
library, observation and field work. Open to teachers 
and students of education.) 

This course will describe the philosophy, curricula and 
methods of the following divisions of Soviet education: 

A —The Unified Polytechnical School and Its Pre-school 
Foundations: The polytechnical school includes elementary and 
secondary education. The course will begin with an examination 
of Soviet pre-school institutions. 

B —Vocational and Higher Education: The course will pre¬ 
sent the Soviet program for the training of workers of all 
grades and in all fields; it will include a description of such 
institutions as factory and mill schools, workers’ schools 
(rabfacs), technicums, higher technical schools, pedagogical in¬ 
stitutes, medical schools, institutes of Soviet law, art universities, 
Communist universities and universities proper. Subjects of 
special interest will be the composition of the student body, 
the system of maintenance stipends for students, the problems 
of control and administration, and the relation of vocational 
and professional education to the planned economy. 

C —Extra School and Adult Education Agencies: The course 
will deal with those educational agencies which reach children 
as well as adults—libraries, reading rooms, evening and cor¬ 
respondence courses, the press, book stores, clubs, museums, 
galleries, travel ^and excursions, radio, post and telegraph, 
cinema and theatre, the activities of popular societies, etc. 


Science and Technic in 60 Hours 

the U. S. S. R. 4 Semester Units 

(Requires 15 additional hours of library work. Open 
to all students.) 

The course will study the relation of social planning to scien¬ 
tific research in the Soviet Union. The course will include a 
description of the early types of planning under military Com¬ 
munism; the plan formulated by Lenin for the electrification of 
v the country; the development of the State Planning Commission 

from its founding in 1921; the structure and function of the 
system of planning organizations, and the actual methods util¬ 
ized in the preparation and execution of the first and second 
five-year plans. The student will be given an outline of the 
Marxian view of the role of science in socialist society, and an 
account of the coordinated development of the Soviet network 
of scientific research institutes. Soviet development in the fields 
of social and physical sciences will be studied. The course will 
conclude with a summary of the present status of planning and 
science in the Soviet Union. 





Survey of Psychological 
Research 


30 Hours 
2 Semester Units 


(Requires minimum of fifteen additional hours of 
library, laboratory or observation work. Registration 
open only to advanced students of psychology.) 

This course presents an advanced discussion of the technical 
and specialized phases of experimental psychology in the Soviet 
Union. Such topics as the following will be considered: the 
status of psychology in Russia prior to the Revolution of 1917, 
the theories of reflexology and conditioning (Pavlov and 
Bechterov) ; trends in contemporary psychological research in 
the U. S. S. R.; Soviet advance in applied psychology and 
psychotechnics; psychology and industrial rationalization; and 
the relation of Marxism-Leninism to psychology. 


History, Economics and Philosophy 

History of the 60 Hours 

Soviet Union 4 Semester Units 

(Requires a minimum of thirty additional hours of 
library work. Open to all students.) 

This course opens with a study of pre-revolutionary Russian 
history. The course will continue with a study of the forces 
underlying the Czarist policy at home and abroad; the social 
and economic life of the people under the old regime; the 
early mass uprisings, strikes and revolutions; the development 
of capitalism and industry; the distribution of land and prop¬ 
erty; the revolutionary movement prior to 1905, the 1905 
revolution; the World War and the collapse of the old order; 
the February and October revolutions; the period of military 
Communism, civil war and NEP; the reconstruction era; the 
first and second five-year plans. 
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60 Hours 
4 Semester Units 



Economic Policy and Geography 
of the U . 5*. S. R . 

(Requires thirty additional hours of library, observa¬ 
tion and field work. Open to all students.) 

The course will discuss the general economic development of 
the U. S. S. R. by presenting an historical account of the 
building of socialism in relation to the geographic factors. 
Topics included in the course are: The period of a military 
Communism in the first years of the revolution; the new 
economic policy inaugurated in 1921, and the program of 
planned construction launched by the first five-year plan in 1928. 
The course will also touch upon the problems of foreign and 
domestic trade, wages, housing, social benefits, taxation, Soviet 
monetary system, etc. 


Philosophy of Dialectical 50 Hours 

Materialism 2 Semester Units 

(Requires a minimum of fifteen hours library work. 
Open only to advanced students having necessary 
background in history of philosophy.) 

This course will present an introduction to the philoso¬ 
phy of dialectical materialism. The works of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin will be utilized for the presentation of the basic positions, 
postulates and doctrines of dialectical materialism. The course 
will also point out the important applications of the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism to scientific research both in social 
and natural sciences. 


Language 

Advanced Russian for 50 Hours 

Foreigners 2 Semester Units 

(Open to students with elementary knowledge of 
Russian.) 

The course will build a more thorough reading knowledge 
and a better colloquial use of Russian. The emphasis will be 
entirely upon the practice of Russian for conversational and 
research purposes. Oral and written composition will be re¬ 
quired. At least one work of contemporary Russian literature 
will be read and discussed in class. 
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CALENDAR 

July 16-18 incl. Preliminary sessions in Leningrad. 
July 19 Official opening session in Moscow. 

Aug. 13 Examinations and final session in 

Moscow. 

Aug. 14-25 incl. Travel field work period. 

NOTE: Students may arrive in Leningrad between July 16th 
and 18th. Those students arriving in Leningrad after July 16, 
but not later than July 18th, will be granted the privilege of 
remaining in Kiev for an additional number of days, bringing 
the total to forty days from date of arrival. Students arriving 
in Leningrad or Moscow earlier than July 16th will be charged 
the regular Intourist rate of $5 per day in supplement to the 
basic summer session rate. 

The basic rate for travel and maintenance in the Soviet Union 
during the period of the summer session is $176.00. No re¬ 
funds will be granted students leaving the Soviet Union before 
the end of the summer session, unless withdrawal is caused by 
illness or force majeure. 

These regulations are stated in order to permit the necessary 
adjustment caused by varying dates of arrival in the Soviet 
Union. 


DAILY CLASS SCHEDULE 

hour course 

9-10 Philosophy of Dialectical Materialism. 

Survey of Psychological Research. 

Principles of the Collective and Socialist Society. 
10-12 Science and Technic in the U. S. S. R. 

Survey of Education in the U. S. S. R. 

History of the Soviet Union. 

Economic Policy and Geography of the U.S.S.R. 
12-1 Arts in the U. S. S. R. 

Organization of Public Health and Socialized 
Medicine. 

Justice and the Correctional Policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

2-3 Literatures of Russia and the Soviet Union. 
Advanced Russian for Foreigners. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 

1. Enrollments are accepted for one or more courses, 
but the total number of class room hours may not 
exceed ninety (six semester units). 

2. The course "Principles of the Collective and Socialist 
Society” is prerequisite for admission to all other 
courses; however, the student may enroll simul¬ 
taneously in this and other courses. Students may be 
exempted from this requirement by presenting evi¬ 
dence of having completed: 

a—An equivalent course during the Moscow Uni¬ 
versity Summer Sessions of 1933 or 1934. 
b—An equivalent course in an American school or 
university. 

c—The reading of at least three approved references 
on the subject. 

3. Students enrolling in "Survey of Psychological Re¬ 
search” must list at least three previous courses in 
psychology when filling out the application form. 

4. Changes in program may not be made later than one 
week after the opening of the summer session in 
Moscow. 

5. Moscow University reserves the right to dismiss 
students for unsatisfactory work or conduct. 

6. Students may not attend courses other than those in 
which they are enrolled; auditors will not be per¬ 
mitted. 

7. Students may not enroll in "Philosophy of Dialectical 
Materialism” without necessary recommendations or 
prerequisite courses. 
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Itinerary No. 1 


8. All registrations are subject to the approval of the 
director of Moscow University Summer Session or 
the American representative of Moscow University. 

9. Academic credit will not be granted to students ab¬ 
sent during more than three class sessions. 


TRAVEL PLAN 

The unique feature of the summer school plan, offered 
by the Anglo-American Section of Moscow University is 
the combination of class room and laboratory study with 
travel in the Soviet Union. The educational directors of 
the University are of the opinion that an adequate 
understanding of the policies and programs of Soviet 
institutions is to be found not only through academic 
investigation but also through direct observation of in¬ 
stitutions at work. To this end, and in order to permit 
the visitor to become acquainted with the many aspects 
of social conditions not only in one locale but throughout 
the country, each course listed is offered in conjunction 
with field work tours. These will include the major cities 
of the Soviet Union, and permit close observation of 
institutional life. 

Academic work at the University of Moscow includes 
approximately four weeks of resident study and two 
weeks of supervised travel. The itineraries for the travel 
period have been set up to meet professional and 
academic interests. All students enrolled are offered the 
choice of the following itineraries. 


Aug. X4—Leave Moscow—late afternoon 

15— Enroute 

16— Arrive Sevastopol—morning 

17— To Yalta 

18— Yalta 

19— Yalta 

20— Yalta 

21— Yalta; leave Yalta—morning 

22— Arrive Odessa—morning; leave evening 

23— Arrive Kiev 

24— Kiev 

25 — Leave Kiev—noon, for Shepetovka 


Itinerary No. 2 

Aug. 14—Leave Moscow—noon 

15— Arrive Rostov—evening 

16— Rostov 

17— Rostov 

18— Leave Rostov—afternoon 

19— Arrive Sochi—morning 

20— Sochi 

21— Leave Sochi—evening 

22-23—Enroute 

24— Arrive Odessa 

25— Leave Odessa—evening, for Shepetovka 

▼ 

Itinerary No. 3 

Aug. 14—Leave Moscow—late afternoon 

15— Arrive Kharkov—noon 

16— Kharkov 

17— Leave Kharkov—noon; arrive Dnieproges—evening 











18— Dnieproges—Leave evening 

19— Arrive Sevastopol—morning; to Yalta 

20— Yalta 

21— Leave Yalta—morning 

22— Arrive Odessa—morning; leave evening 

23— Arrive Kiev 

24— Kiev 

25_Leave Kiev—noon, for Shepetovka 


19— On the Volga 

20— Arrive Stalingrad—morning; leave evening 

21— Arrive Rostov—evening 

22— Rostov 

23— Rostov 

24— Rostov 

25— Leave Rostov—morning; arrive Kharkov—evening 

26— Kharkov 

27— Kharkov—leave evening 

28— Kiev 

29— Leave Kiev, for Shepetovka 


Itinerary No. 4 

Aug. 14—Leave Moscow evening 

15— Old Rostov 

16— Yaroslavl 

17— Yaroslavl—leave for Moscow 

18— Moscow 

19— Leave Moscow—evening 

20— Arrive Leningrad—morning; leave afternoon 

21— Pskov 

22— From Pskov to Staraya Russa and by boat to Old 

Novgorod 

23— Old Novgorod-Leave for Leningrad 

24— Arrive Leningrad—morning 

25— Leave Leningrad, for Belo Ostrov (or by steamer) 


Itinerary No. 5 

(15 Day Itinerary— Supplementary Cost $20.00) 
Aug i4—Leave Moscow—evening 
15_Arrive Gorki—morning 

16— Leave Gorki—noon 

17— On the Volga 

18— On the Volga 



Itinerary No. 6 

(15 Day Itinerary—Supplementary Cost $20.00) 

Aug. 14—Leave Moscow—late afternoon 

15— Arrive Kharkov—noon 

16— Leave Kharkov—evening 

17— Enroute 

18— Arrive Kislovodsk 

19— Kislovodsk to Ordzhonikidze 

20— Georgian Highway 

21— Tiflis—leave for Batum 

22— Batum—leave evening for Yalta 

23— Enroute 

24— Enroute 

25— Arrive Yalta—morning 

26— Yalta 

27— Leave Yalta—morning 

28— Arrive Odessa—morning; leave afternoon 

29— Kiev 

Students are urged to select their itinerary, and indicate 
their choice upon the attached registration form, before 
sailing from New York. Although it is permissible to 
choose the itinerary while in residence in Moscow, in 
order to avoid congestion in office routine it is advisable 
that the choice of itinerary be indicated as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 
and SOCIAL LIFE 

Accommodations offered to visitors attending the sum¬ 
mer session of the Moscow University are of the dormi¬ 
tory type. These quarters are designed for students who 
wish to approximate in their living conditions the life of 
the typical Soviet students. 

Persons desiring individual rooms, or rooms for two, 
may be accommodated in the dormitories; but since the 
number of such rooms is limited, requests for other than 
regular dormitory quarters will be considered in order 
of their receipt. Supplementary rates for individual or 
double rooms will be supplied upon request. 

Accommodations include three full meals daily and 
lodging. In addition, the Summer Session provides guide 
and interpreter service, rail and motor travel, through 
Intourist, the Soviet State Travel Company. 

The spirit of the summer session is that of the true 
Soviet school. In its unique student organization and 
control of all physical and academic problems, the visitor 
to the Moscow University begins to understand, through 
a feeling of participation, the functioning of a Soviet 
university. 

Athletic, cultural and social activities after school 
hours are provided for the visitor through the coopera¬ 
tion of Soviet student groups. Sightseeing, the theatre, 
the cinema, boating and bathing, the publishing of a 
"wall newspaper,” are but a few of the extra curricular 
activities available. Soviet life is rich in cultural oppor¬ 
tunities for all. The tourist is usually unable to fully 
avail himself of these opportunities. But the student of 
the summer session will have ample opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in any activity he chooses. 

Students accepting dormitory accommodations must be 
fully aware that these accommodations are not luxurious. 
They are plain but clean. They do not provide the pri¬ 
vacy or comforts offered by hotels. Dormitory accommo¬ 
dations are available mainly because many students can¬ 
not afford the higher cost of hotel residence. There are 
separate dormitories for men and women, with a limited 
number of rooms for married couples. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 

The Moscow University Summer Session certifies for¬ 
eign students for full academic credit at the University of 
Moscow. The student may offer the certificate of attend¬ 
ance and credit, issued by the University of Moscow, to 
the faculty of the American college or university at 
which he is regularly enrolled, for evaluation and recog¬ 
nition in accordance with the policies and procedures of 
the institution. In order to assist in the evaluation of 
credit, the director of the Moscow University Summer 
Session will provide the dean, faculty advisor or other 
administrative official with a full academic description of 
courses and of the progress in work of each student. 
The minimum university credit possible is two points 
and the maximum is six points (semester units). 

New York City school teachers may offer the certifi¬ 
cates issued by the University of Moscow to meet the 
requirements for annual salary increment (alertness 
credit). 

Credit will be granted only to those students in regu¬ 
lar attendance, who have satisfactorily met all the re¬ 
quirements of Moscow University. Final examinations 
will be given in all courses. 


REGISTRATION and FEES 

Courses are open to all persons interested in the cul¬ 
tural and social progress of the Soviet Union. 

Registrants desiring academic credit must be bona- 
fide undergraduate or graduate university students; 
teachers on elementary, secondary or university level; or 
social workers. 

Before registering, students must examine the daily 
class schedule in order not to enroll in courses conflicting 
with each other. After the student’s application has been 
received and accepted, the Educational Department of 
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Intourist will issue to each student a class admission card 
as well as a student identification card. All student 
applications must be approved by the office of the Insti¬ 
tute of International Education. 

Tuition fees are payable at time of registration. All 
checks for tuition and registration fees must be made 
payable to the order of Intourist, Inc., which is em¬ 
powered to collect fees for the Moscow University. The 
total registration fee is $2.50, regardless of the number 
of courses in which the student may enroll. The tuition 
fee for each thirty-hour course is $20.00; the tuition fee 
for each sixty-hour course is $40.00. 

Tuition fees will be refunded in case of changed 
plans, at any time prior to July 3, 1935. Registration 
fees will not be refunded. 


MAINTENANCE COST 

The cost of maintenance for the entire summer session, 
from July 16 to August 25th, inclusive is $176.00. 

This amount includes the cost of maintenance in Len¬ 
ingrad or Moscow from July 16th to July 18th; main¬ 
tenance in dormitories from July 19th to August 13th; 
maintenance and third-class travel costs from August 
14th to August 25th, inclusive. 

Students may purchase all travel and maintenance 
service through local travel agents. Intourist, Inc., 
provides all travel agents with complete information 
concerning maintenance, travel and other services in the 
Soviet Union. After the student has purchased the neces¬ 
sary service through the travel agent, he will be supplied 
with covering service-documents to be presented upon 
his arrival in the Soviet Union to Intourist. 

At the earliest possible date, each student will receive 
a dormitory room-assignment card, a student identifica¬ 
tion card, and the necessary class admission cards. 
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Checks or money orders must be drawn to order of Intourist, Inc. 

Mail application form, together with tuition and registration fees, to the Educational Department, Intourist, Inc., 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

For travel information and purchase of maintenance services in the Soviet Union, consult your local travel agent. 

(USE FORM ON REVERSE) 
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Jor Travel Information Apply to 

WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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Government reports show a huge 11 surplus 11 of all farm produce .There is a 
"surplus"of wheat, corn, butter, pork, beef and eggs. Yet when the 

housewife goes to the stox*e she finds that .food pi'ices have gone up 
like a skyrocket. 


farmers and independent merchants are not benefiting from the 
rise in prices. The price increases are due on ly to Wa ll Street 
and profiteerings The big corporation profit 


spe culati ng_ 

t he ~s t ory ♦ Thi s 
families less 


is""why American housewives are having t|d 


Now is the time to organize against the high cost oi 
question in your union, lodge or church organization and 
rnunity pressure to force Congress to act to stop all wa» 


and speculation on the necessities of life 


LET THE 
DUCTION 
TO MAKE 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS KNOW THAT YOU 
WHILE PEOPLE NEED POOD. SUPPORT THE 


reports 

reed‘d*' 


tell 

thirfr 


. B I. 

Raise the 
organize c*fe- 
prc 


iving 


ARE OPPOSEp 
EFFORTS OF 


POSSIBLE. CROP CONSUMPTION 


BY^WINNING 


HIGHER 


0 

WAGES. 








3IJLLET IN is'^pubIIshe'd Ty 'the 1 
N.C. State Committee ■ -of the 
Communist Party. 

Bart Logan, Editor....P.0.Box 93 
High Point,N.C. 


FIGHT AMERICAN HITLERISM! 

President Roosevelt recently 
isaued a statement "deploring M 
discrimination against Negro 
workers in defense industries. 

The President’s statement was the 
result of widespread protests of 
organized labor and Negro organ¬ 
izations against the industrial 
Hitlerism that denies jobs to Ne¬ 
gro and Jewish workers. 

How much the President’s 
statement means is indicated by 
the appointment of the reaction¬ 
ary, Negro hater. Senator Byrnes 
to the Surpreme Court. Roosevelt 
has joined hands with the bourbons 
of the south in support of a war 
program that is called a "war for 
democracy”. Yet the President 
does nothing to bring about de¬ 
mocracy in South Carolina where 
through the poll tax, fraud and 
intimidation over half the pop¬ 
ulation is denied the right to 
vote. On the contrary he upholds 
and rewards the very men who have 
led the anti-democratic forces of 
the south. 

It is clear that the Negro 
people can carry on a successful 
struggle for better conditions 
only by rejecting the whole re¬ 
actionary war program and by join¬ 
ing hands with labor and other 
progressives forces. 



BAYONETS AGAINST DEMOCRACY! 

.. ^ - 

In Nazi Germany It is consider¬ 
ed treason for workers to strike 
for- higher wages. Since 1953 the 
German government has outlawed all 
actions that might interfere with 
the profits of the large corporat¬ 
ions. In the past the ruling class¬ 
es and governments of England, 
France and the United States proved 
their admiration for the Nazi gov¬ 
ernment by helping Hitler come to 
power and by helping to conquer the 
Spanish Republic and Czechoslovakia. 
They broke with him only when the 
Nazi government failed to carry out 
the planned war on the Soviet Union. 

The democratic rights of the 
people of England and France were 
destroyed in the name of fighting a 
"holy war for democracy". 

Recent events have shown that 
Wall Street and the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration are taking the American 
people down the same road. The 
army is being used to crush the 
struggle of American workers for 
decent wages as part of the prepar¬ 
ations to send American boys to die 
on foreign battlefields. The bayo¬ 
nets used against the picket line 
at.the North American Aviation plant 
struck a blow at the heart of Am¬ 
erican democracy.Roosevelt is pay¬ 
ing the highest' tribute to Hitler 
by his attacks on labor. Imitation 
is the highest form of flattery! 

The rights of labor won over gen¬ 
erations of struggle,are in serious 
danger. The fight for democracy is 
not in North Africa but in America. 

American boys must be saved 
from death in a robber's war! Am¬ 
erican democracy must not be cruc¬ 
ified to protect the profits of war- 
profiteers. Labor and the common 
people must raise their voices in 
the demand to Congress and the Pres¬ 
ident: GET OUT AND STAY OUT OF 

THE IMPERIALIST WAR! NO MORE 
INSURRECTIONS AGAINST THE DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE! i !! ! 








^LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


w hite "H ouse hm 


g\ High Point ,N.C# 

Dear Sir: r 

Dr .Prank P. Graham of the TJni- j 
versity of North Carolina, like 
many other "liberals"in the South 
and in the nation generally, . is 
working overtime to get us intoj 
war and. to take away the democrat¬ 
ic rights of labor and the common 
people. 

Although Dr.Graham's activities j 
include full support to the Roose-i 
velt-Wall Street war drive,member¬ 
ship in the Aid-To-Brltain socie- j 
ties, membership on the strike-; 
breaking, anti-labor Mediation I 
Board, he still maintains that he| 
is concerned with freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. In line with his "de¬ 
fense" of democracy and freedom ,j 
he recently approved the decision! 
of the U.N.C." trustees to curb in¬ 
terracial meetings in the Univer-j 
sity and to require each teacher 
to take a Hitler-like oath of 
allegiance. t 

While he formerly spoke for > 
peace, (when war seemed distant ) 
and fought for democratic reforms j 
through the Southern Conference > 
for Human Welfare, he now finds j 
that the last war was fought for \ 
democracy, and that democracy here f 
in America is not so important as 
making the world safe for Wall j 
Street and the British Empire, j 
Formerly, Dr.Graham was concerned 
with jobs for young people grad- . 
uating from the University, now he 
calls upon them to give their lives 
for Wall Street's profits. 

Big shot ex-progressives like 
Dr.Graham are extremely useful for 
Wall Street's war drive. Because j 
in peace time they spoke mildly 
against some of the worst horrors • 
in our system,the big money people 
count on them to lead the intell- ; 
ectuals and other sections of the 
middle class into the war. 

The phoney friends of labor are j 
around us everywhere, still posing j 
as the allies of the common people.! 
But the situation has changed and 
the working man can only expect be¬ 
trayal from the liberals who drop 
their liberalism at the first crack 
of the war makers whip. 


The country is in danger; 

The enemy's at the gates; 

We'll fight them to a finish 
At open shop rates. 

The hours must be longer; 

You must not ask more pay; 

Or Bethlehem and Dupont 

Will never win the day. 

To arms, Jackson! Hillmanl 

All strikes must be outlawed. 
Until the unions are smashed 

We will not sheathe the sword. 

To arms. Hoover and Dies I 

The outlook is quite bleak. 

The workers are demanding 
a buck more a week. 

To arms, my brother-bankers! 

Thy speed-up shall be done. 

Thy looting shall be guarded 

With a "National Defense 1 gun. 

To arms, ray little toilers! 

While I'm at your head 
No Nazis need invade you; 

I'm doing it instead. 

Walter lowenfelr 



Heywood Broun once said that a 
liberal is a person that leaves the 
room when the fighting begins. 
Judging from the antics of some of 
our "tar heel "liberals 1 * we would 
say that a liberal just leaves his 
liberalism when the going gets 
tough* Pi^ the poor liberal 
who'can't get his liberal coac ofi 
in time to show J.Edgar Hoover 
Wall Street's stamp of approval on 
his chest! 


I.J 
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W H O 


PAY 


TA X £ 


' Judging from the wail of the 
big corporations that recently re¬ 
sulted in a reduction in excess 
profit taxes, it might be thought 
that the war profiteers are being 
ruined by their tax burden. But 
a glance at government figures 
will show that both federal and 
state taxes hit the poor man. hard¬ 
est. One-sixth of the families in 
the United States live on $500 a 
year or less. This group repre¬ 
sents 20 million Americans. A re¬ 
port of the T.N.E.C, shows that 
this income group pays 22 cents 
out of every dollar it gets for 
taxes. The report also shows that 
people with incomes of from 
§10,000 to $15,000 a year pays 
only IV cents out of every dollar 

received for taxes. 

Tstk© & look Q't taxation in 

North Carolina. Over half (53%) 
of all money raised by the state 
is raised by sales taxes, includ¬ 
ing ga 3 and beverage taxes. Sales 
taxes means putting the burden on 
those least able to pay. Only 

about 14% of the revenue of the 
state is raised by income taxes. 
In N.C. a man like Dick Reynolds, 
with an income of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year and owning 
thousands of acres of land pays 
about the Same percentage for local 
and state taxes as a man with a 
small income owning less than a 
hundred acres of land. 

When a poor man pays.his tax 
bill he and his family eat less 
and have less to spend on clothing. 
A millionaire could have his local 
and state taxes increased ton times 
and never miss the money. you 

would think that when the State 
Legislature looks for new sources 
of revenue they would find ways of 
taxing big incomes but the fflemocr- 
atic Party Politicians don’t like 
to bite the hand that feeds them. 
Therefore every two years taxation 
is increased on small incomes. The 
Roosevelt War program means even 
greater taxation on low incomes. 


The Communist Party advocates 
the following tax program: 


1. fake the monopolies and the rich 
carry the main tax burden. Tax war 
profits 100% and repeal all sales 
taxes and remove taxes on small in¬ 
comes • 

2. A graduated tax on land and home¬ 
stead exemption. 

3. Repeal the constitutional limit 
on the state income tax and raise 
state revenue primarily by high in¬ 
come taxes on corporations and rich 
Individuals• 

(For detailed information about the 
PEOPLE'S TAX PROGRAM of the Com¬ 
munist Party, write to P.O.Box 93, 
High Point, N.C.) 



PrUMS WOT | 

an a ppeal 

THE BULLETIN gets no gold from 
Moscow, nor from the Dukes, Rey¬ 
nolds or Cannons. It is upportod 
by the nickels and dimes of work- 
in a people. To keep going we need 
yo§r help. If you like the paper 
send in a contribution. Wo welcome 
comments, letters and articles 
from our readers. Order extra 
copies for your friends. 
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FOREST FIRES 


Communists, like all people 
throughout history who have fought 
for a better world, have been acc¬ 
used of many strange crimes,_ Gov¬ 
ernor Broughton is not the kind of 
man to merely repeat the fairy 
tales of the Dies Committee^and J. 
Edgar Hoover. He does original 
thinking and has brought forth the 
charge that Communists set the 
forests on firel 

There aro some big fires raging 
in Europe and Asia that are de¬ 
stroying the homes and lives of 
millions of people. A glance at 
the record will show that it was 
the Communists and other work¬ 
ing people that tried to prevent 
the outbreak of these fires and 
are now working hard to put them 

out. „ „ „ 

Broughton and his fellow cor¬ 
poration lawyers throughout the 

hate the Communists because 
they know that we are the best 
fire fighters and that we work day 
and night for a world without the 
fires of imperialist wars. It is 
the capitalist class that sets the 
fires because it profits from war 
and destruction. 

a 



George W.Hill pays himself §456,415 
a year as president of the American 
Tobacco Company. As this amounts 
to over #200 an hour, it can be_ 
clearly seen that ho is not a viol¬ 
ator of the Wages and Hours Act. 


Rouno-up 


Greensboro has a new "independent 
weekly called the "Democrat". The 
only thing independent about it Is 
its indopendonco from tho desires 
of the people for peace, and it is 
as democratic as British rule in 
India. It differs from the daily 
papers in as much as it wants war 
first and then an "incident" and 
the Greensboro daily papers want 
an "incident"and then war. It 

Is in favor of"good" unions but 
finds that the only "good" union 
is a dead union, 

■JHv'Sc 'kr'c'ii t£vr-/C 

THE NATIONAL FARM BUREAU has just 
published a fceport showing that 
the farmer 1 s share of a 13 3 cent 
package of cigarettes is l'g - cents. 
From an 8 cent loaf of bread the 
farmer gets 1 cent and from a 16 
cent can of peaches 3..<5 cents.let 
the newspapers try to blame the 
farmers for price rises/ 

■JHc-Sf •£■$» 4H*-* 


THE GOVERNMENT has a plan for gas- 
less Sundays. Citizens must not 
o-o out for a ride on Sunday so that 
Japanese planes can bonib Chinose 
homes on Monday. 

-k’kk -X-tv'K 



THE DAILY WORKER, Amer¬ 
ica^ only dai3_y labor 
paper, must I’aise #110, 
000 to keep going. If 
you taoliovG in peace* 
freedom and security, 
tho DAILY WORKER is your 
paper. Send in your.con¬ 
tribution NOW! 


V:;-* 
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L must book for overyono who wants 

; o know __ 

THE WAY OUT- 
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SYNOPSIS OF FACTS: 


Mrs.|__ |advised FR4MpdE 5 ORTER^ b7C 

GRAHAM was actively engaged in th^Southern 
Summer School at Little' Switzerland, N‘. C. 
which was spons ored by the Workers Educational 
Moveme nt. Mrs. I 

of the I 1 


\ ' 


-■-■cO 


together with their addresses and in some 
cases the unions they represented am}"their 
occupation. The speech of HCWARTb4reSTER, 

"I See America" was" also furnished, together 
with excerpts from the scrapbook of- the 
Southern Summer Scho ol at Lit tle Switzerland, 

N. C. in 1935, Mrs. I advised the-above- 

data was furnished to her by__ 

who was a student at the'school, and whom Mr si, 

_classified as a Communist. The school 

was allegedly a training school for strike 
leaders and was one of 28 meetings held in 
various places throughout the U. S. 


- RUC 


REFERENCE* Philadelphia letter to Charlott^ck^^^muary 


DETAILS: 


I B M 


at Norfolk, virgin y 


/ T/ds has in receipt of a letter from the Philadelpma 



f r _ COPIES OF THIS REPORT 

•5 - Bureau 

Charlotte , C. 

2 - Philadelphia 
2 - Washington Field 
2 - Norfolk, iiuid 


DO NOT WRITE IN THESE SPACES 

b I O X® 


CiMDEV 




k 11$43 

'X*' *' 
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b7C 


p'j 0 

that] 
1936 


d to the Charlotte Fi eld Division w hich advised 


advised Special Agent 


Jin November, 


that there was a school in Little Switzerland, North Carolina which 
taught Co munistic principles and that certain classes in this school were 
conducted by FRANK POJ-T’E GHANA': who was president or the University of 

North Carolina._Philadelphia Field Division advised in this le tter th t 

Nrs.| |Avenue, 


Virginia. 


A reviftyj 

of the 
was the 

Norfolk Field Division fiibs reflects thet Mrs. 






Virginia, and th t she i£ the 



— 



A review of the telephon e direc tory 
presently residing atl|Avenue 


reflected that she was 
Virginia. 


Mrs. 


X 


_ladvised that she definitely recalled the school which 

was run in the summer ox 1935 at Little Switzerland, N. C. inasmuch as 
she had at one time collected some data relative to this school, as die 
desired to write an article about the school to the "Liberty Magazine". 

She advised that the school had been presided over unofficially 
by FRANK FOHTHH GRAH.-.ithe Fresident of the University of North Carolina 
and that he had taken an interested part in the meetings and classes of 
this school. Sne stated that the school, as she understood it, took place 
at the T’ild Acres Hotel, which is located near Little Switzerland, N. C. 
not very far away from the town of i.'srion, N. C. She stated th.it, to the 
best of her know ledge, t iis school v as allegedly a training school for strike 
leaders ana was one of 28 such schools which were being run in different 
sections of the country at the same particular time. She stated thet the 
school tins in session for a period of approximately six weeks, and that the 
papers in Asheville, N. C. carried considerable data in its page s relati ve 
htL the snhaal_She advised that a friend of hors by the name o f | [ 


} and >• s 


net very far, from the __ 

’reported lo nave accumulated quite a bit of in;ormation re lative to this 
particular school. Sue stated that so far a s she kne w Kr.| |still 


/.fclWAW 



and tn : t \_ 
was 


in 


fcuen informed b/ friends of hors th t 


chaoi, had given lectures at the school 


at tne conclusion oi the 


; lasses 
i 


*> _ 
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Mrs. 


Virtvi 


s reported 


ivised that 


amunxs 


INDUSTRY 

.PRESENT s/ORK 

TRADE UNION 

Textile 

(organizer) 

Unemployed 

UTT3L 

Cotton 

Battery 

UT-m 

Textile 

filler 


Textile 

Reeler 

r rr.7A 

(rayon) 

S£en ! s on a c.vjl 


Clothing 

Strike 

Men' s 
Clothing 

On 

Strike 

Ladies 1 
Clothing 

Finisher 

Men 1 s 
Underwear 

Hemming 

Armholes 

Textile 

(cotton) 

Battery 

Hand 

Textile 

Unemployed 
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INDUSTRY 

PRESENT TURK 

TRADE UNION 

Men’s 

Clothing 

On Strike 

ACWn 

Textile 

(cotton) 

On Strike 

UT' A 

Textile 

(cotton) 

On Strike 

UT'.'A 

Silk 

Dresses 

Operator 

ILG”/U 

Dressmaker 

Operator 

ILCTTJ 

Hosiery- 

Folding ' 

- ■ 

Textile 

Cotton Rayon 

Unemployed 

UTWA 

Textile 

Spinner 

i m:k 

Hosiery 

Housewife 


lien* s 

Clothing 

On Strike 

ACr A 

Textile 

(cotton) 

Unemployed 

"Veaver 

UTWA 

Garment 7,'orker 


UG'VA 





INDUSTRY 

Men’s 

Underwear 

Housewife 

Hosiery- 


Textile 

(cotton) 


Paper Box 
and 

Domestic 


PRESS'TT VORK TRADE UNION 


Seamer 


UGWA 


AUXILIARY OIL 
FIELD, GaS mi 
AND REFINERY 


Folder 


On Strike 


UT T iA 


PART. TEE STUDENTS 



FACULTY iJ T D A D.YINISTRATIVE STAFF 
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Mrs. 


comments; 


also furnished notes vnich contained the hollowing 


"On the faculty and administrative staff of the Southejvj^Stu-finer 
School at Little Switzerland, N. C. in 1935 — sponsored by tfeflO torker 1 s 
Educational Movement 


to 


:AR*ABPJNKLEY, 302 East 35th St., New York. 
"LOUISA ffLAREN, 302 East 35th St,, New York. 



"ExcefptX from the Scrap Book, Southern Summer School, at 
Little Switzerland, N. C. 1935. 

"Depressions are not new under Capitalism, a system which pro¬ 
duces goods for profit rather than for use. A recent survey has shown 

that every worker in the U. S. b y wordi ng 20. hours weekly. coullbe_^iven 
the "^uivalent7'o05jMQ. /earlj, if the natural and productive resources 

were - used w ithout waste and to capacity. According to the Brookings 

Institute during the five years of depression we could have had >260,000,000 
more of goods and services. Vie found our Government suppressing production 

instead of increasing. The main reason for all our government plans 

under Roosevelt was to save capitalism....* 

wfnat will the changes need to be to meet the situation? v<e find 
the NRA did not solve the question of distribution of wealth. It made it 
worse. 


Mrs. 


lalso furnished a copy of the speech by HOLwRD KESlER, 


entitled "I See America". 

"I see more than a hundred million men, women and children living 
in the richest country on the face of the earth. I see great cities, 
bread and fertile fields, vast forests, mountains of coal and iron, acres 
of oil .and natural gas, broad and mighty rivers, huge factories or ne 
making of all things needful to men, rich and fertile farms and vast 
nlantations. I see a country with almost limitless resources witn a pro 
ductive plant sufficient to give all men economic security, leisure, ireedom, 
plent}", m short the Good Life. 

"I see this great productive plant collapse. 

"I see misery and suffering and hate and fear. 

»I see 14,000,000 men walk the streets of our great cities m search 
of jobs that don't exist. 


- 7 - 
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"I see millions more living on death-colored wages. 

'IT see the few -well-fed. clothed, housed) the many hungry, cold, living 
i dilapidate houses and shacks.’ I see the lev, livin* in luxury, the 
many living in appalling povery and want. 

..I see giant factories producing hats, shoes,_ 
dresses and in the shadow of the ^reat^factory a 

aen end women suffering for the want of these tmngs. 

"I see old men and women with gnarled hands, wrinkled and weather beaten 
faces 6 bent and twisted bodies with a look of pain and despair in their 
eyes They have come to the sunset of life and only poverty and want 

greet them. 

..I see reformatories, Jails, state and federal prisons filled to 

to come. Mow they are broken, frustrated, embittered. L 
and cruel. 

„I see prostitutes unwillingly sell- taemselves to men because there are no 
jobs and because there are food and clothes to buy. 

"I see children ragged, undernourished, without books going to an underpaid 
teacher. I see 1000 schools closed. 

i _p j.— ^ r v +- 0 .?-rba c, Q cans to find food for hungry 

,f I see mv people soxn^ after ae.r k lo D - rua o 

mouths. 

"I see millions of negroes condemned to peonage and slavery. I * ,iem 
denied elemental decency and elemental justice. .I -e ^ underpaid, 

exploited, disfranchised, forced to live in the li?tla 

the count r*. I see teem humiliated, brutalized, lynched. I s«e a little 
brown boy Ideel by his bed and pray, "Oh, God! Let me not be a negro in 

America.’" 

"I see a coal camp in Tennessee. , 

"I see ragged bodies, hungry mouths, st;ring eyes. ^ 

s z xz - -—- 

h. .S9e.ec. 

"I see a shore-croeper m Arkansas and ve talk.. 

"Kov many years have you been werkin , "FUWm. 

"How j-anybales of cotton rill you raise?" "four . w 

»He> Jiianv bales of cotton -id you raise last /ear; Six. 
ir--tr.t is the most cotton you oy^r raised?" "Seventeen. 

T’Jhr.t is the le st you ever raised? "pour." 


\ 



w 
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•'Hoy; muc. mon^y Us\c you received in fifteen years?" "'>700.00". 

"He wants to leave but he cannot. His landlord says he is indsbted to him. 

The law ays he cannot go. He is an unwilling slave. A peon. 

"I see a man on relief. Ke has a v/ife and three children. Ke had a.job, 
insurance, money in the bank. Now it is all gone. They tried to evict 
him from his home when he couldn't pay the rent. 'How much do you get from 
the associated Charities?' '1-4.30'. 

"I see five negroes strung up to a limb on an Alabama highway. 

"I see a textile worker, tall, gaunt, red-eyed, emaciate^ broken, tubercular. 
Once he lived in the mountains of North Carolina ane understood the meaning 
of freedom. New ho is a wage—slave down in tie mill village. Ke works from 

40 to 50 hours a week, does the work of tliree men and gets $12 a week. 

"I see workers strike for shorter hours, elimination of the stretchout 
system, a living wage, decent working conditions. I see the owners hire 
gunmen and guns and thugs to intimidate, coerce and, if necessary, kill the 
workers. I see gas guns, gas bombs, machine guns, Springfield rifles, bayonets 
I s^e workers flogged, jailed, murdered. I see them forced by violence to 
accept the wages the employers give them. 

"I see workers talking of Section 7-A, of th- right of collective bargaining 
and of other rights guaranteed them by the Roosevelt Administration. v«nen 
they strike, I see the state through its courts, through its military arm 

breaking the strike in San Francisco and elsev>here in America. I see v.orkers 

put behind a barbed-wire enclosure in Georgia as if they were so many wild 
beasts. I see 40 workers fall before the bullets, bayonets and clubs of com¬ 
pany gunmen, state troopers, national guardsmen. 

"I see 8,000,000 babies cryin 0 for milk. I see their misshapen bodies, 
their pinched and bloodless faces. I see pellagra, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
destroying my little brothers and sisters. 

"I see my people hungry for meat and I see a supposedly .intelligent Govern¬ 
ment wantonly destroy millions of pigs. 

"I s.a little children, old men and women, boys and girls without sufficient 
clothes to protect their bodies and I see cotton plowed under the ground. 

nl see a young man inherit $25*000,000 without ever lifting a finger to 
create it. I know it is blood money wrung from the sweating b.-.cko oi 
tobacco farmers and workers receiving starvation wages m his father's 
factory. 
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' "They toll me my people are free, but I know th-_t my people are slaves." 

HOWARD IC3ST3R 


When questioned concerning this speech, Frs j ja dvised b7C 

that s..e did not knov definitely that this speech was read, at tno senool 
or given by HOWARD K33STSR or not. She advised, that she did not knovc if 
HESTER was a member ox the school, but stated that she was inclined to 
believe that he had been a munbor of the school. 

Mrs. I | requested thet the above mentioned data furnished b7c 

to the writer be returned, and as a result they are not being sent as 
enclosures to the Charlotte Field Division. 

Inasmuch as there is no further investigation to be made in 
this matter in the Norfolk Field Division tnis case is being referred upon 
completion b the office of origin. 
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U NDEVELO PED LEAPS 
1M CHARLOTTE fi e ld division 

AT ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


«ill chock at tho offices of the different newspapers located 
t^ere m order to obtain any data relative to instant school. 


AT LITTLE SWITZERLAND: 

Will attempt to locate 


l.Uli 


dll U A 

V LU lily Kimi.dge of instant school. 


vhn 1 s \ reported to | | b7C 
and interview 
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